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l.C. S. diploma. 
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LIFE has a place for You 



EVERY HUMAN being has a mission to 
fulfill in the universal scheme. For each 
person there is a place in life which will 
fit him like a glove — make him happy 
and at peace with the world. You as a 
part in the giant jigsaw puzzle of the 
Infinite, have a perfect fit, somewhere. 

It is inconceivable that the vast, or- 
derly universal Intelligence we observe 



about us could exist without purpose 
or direction in every detail. The key to 
finding your place in this order lies 
within man’s own subconscious mind. 
Many men, in an entire lifetime, expe- 
rience only a small portion of what 
they could really have achieved had 
they known the secret of tapping their 
own mental reserrej 



TOMORROW IS YOURS 

Find your place in life! Let the Rosicriuians, an age-old, world-wide fraternity of pro- 
gressive men and women, show you how. Their knowledge is the ageless science oflife — 
it has been used for centuries to direct the world's thinkers and doers to their proper 
niche in the universal plan. Write today for your free copy of The Mas$try of Life. It will 
explain who and what the Rosicrucians are and, moreover, how they can help you make 
tomorrow as you want it. Address: Scribe W. Q. Q. 



Rosicrucians 

(AMORQ 

San Jose, California, U.S.Aj 

(NOT A ERLIGIOUS ORGANIZATION) 



I Scribe 



W.Q.Q. 
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Y OU’D BE SURPRISED at the 
number of letters Madge gets 
every issue. For that matter, we’ll 
include our companion magazine, 
Imaginative Talee. And one of the 
big thirds we’ve noticed in the 
stack of letters is the constant re- 
quest on the part of readers for 
personal contact with other readers. 
This holds true for guys and gals 
of all age brackets. 

T REALLY ISN’T hard to un- 
derstand, either. Science fic- 
tion readers — the world over — are 
a warm, friendly, interested group 
of people. They not only like to 
read the stories, articles, and let- 
ters in their favorite magazines, 
but they enjoy exchanging ideas, 
and just plain getting to know 
others interested in the same things 
they are. 

N aturally, space is limited 
in our letter section to in- 
clude everyone who’d like to cor- 
respond with others. So we’ve come 
up with a neat idea. We are an- 
nouncing herewith, and forming, 
the COSMIC PEN-CLUB. It will 
be a feature in all future Issues of 
both Madge and Imaginative Talee. 

T here will be no dues, no 
fees, no gimmicks of any 
kind. It will be strictly a reader’s 
service feature, a department where 
everyone can express a few lines 
about himself - • or herself - - and 



start up interesting friendships 
with other science fiction enthus- 
iasts around the world. And we do 
mean around the world ! Both of 
our science fiction magazines have 
readers In not only North & South 
America, but Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Australia as well. So now you 
can all get together I 

O UR PLAN is simple; Address 
a letter - - or postcard - - to 
COSMIC PEN-CLUB, % Madge or 
Talee at P.O. Box 230, Evanston, 
111. Include such vital statistics as 
name, address, age, sex, occupation, 
and a brief paragraph of pertinent 
things of interest which may guide 
other science fiction readers in se- 
lecting you for a pen-pal. We’ll do 
the rest by running the information 
in the COSMIC PEN-CLUB section 
of the magazines. 

I T IS UNDERSTOOD, of course, 
that we will not list any reader 
who is trying to sell any merchan- 
dise, or in any way in our opinion 
violating the spirit of the club. 
This is strictly a social service 
where everyone can get to know 
everyone else. We realize that only 
a few science fictioneers manage 
to make the annual convention or 
regional fan gatherings,' so with 
the COSMIC PEN-CLUB everyone 
will have an opportunity to make 
new friends. Okay, fans, first come 
first served I wlh 
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Wales saw men around him become savage 
beasts, shooting, looting, killing in frantic 
hysteria. Men without hope, they awaited the— 




Call For Doomsday! 



h 

S. n. 



aw 



A DEEP SHUDDER shook 
Jay Wales. He wished now 
he hadn't had to come back 
here to Earth this last time. He 



wanted to remember the old world 
of man as it had been, not as it 
was now in its dying hour. 

“It seems impossible that it will 
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really happen,” said Hollenberg, 
the docket captain. 

He wasn’t looking at Earth. He 
was looking beyond it at the glit- 
tering stars. 

VV'ales looked too. He knew 
where to look. He saw the faint 
little spark of light far across the 
Solar System. 

A spark, a pinpoint, an insigni- 
ficant ray upon the optic nerves 
- - that was all it was. 

That and the hand of God 

reaching athwart the universe. 

“It’ll happen,” said Wales, with- 
out turning. “September 27 th, 

1997. Four months from now. It’ll 



happen.” 

The rocket-ship was suddenly 
convulsed through all its vast fab- 
ric b\' the racking roar of brake- 
jets letting go. Both men exhaled 
and lay back in their recoil-chairs. 
The thundering and quivering soon 
ceased. 

“People,” said Hollenberg, then, 
“are wondering if it really will. 
Happen, I mean.” 

For the first time, Wales looked 
at him sharply. “People where?” 
Hollenberg nodded toward the 
window. “On Earth. Ever}’ run we 
make, we hear it. They say - - -” 
And here it was again, Wales 
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thought, the rumors, the whispers, 
that had been coming out to Mars, 
stronger and more insistent each 
week. 

There in the crowded new pre- 
fab cities on Mars, where hundreds 
of millions of Earth-folk were .al- 
ready settling into their new life, 
with millions more supposed to 
arrive each month, the rumors were 
always the same. 

“Something’s wrong, back on 
Earth. The Evacuation isn’t going 
right. The ships aren’t on sched- 
ule - - 

Wales hadn’t worried much about 
it, at first. He had his own job. 
Fitting the arriving millions into 
a crowded new planet, a new, hard 
way of life, was work enough. He 
was fourth in command at Reset- 
tlement Bureau, and that meant a 
job that never ended. 

Even when the Secretary called 
him in to the new UN capital on 
Mars, he’d only expected a beef 
about resettlement progress. He 
hadn't expected what he got. 

The Secretary, an ordinarily 
quiet, relaxed man, had been worn 
thin and gray and nervous by a 
load bigger than any man had ever 
carried before. He had wasted no 
time at all on amenities when Wales 
was shown in. 

“You knew Kendrick personal- 
ly?” 

There was no need to use first 



names. Since five years before, 
there was only one Kendrick in the 
world who mattered. 

“I knew him,” Wales had said. 
“I went to school with both Lee 
and Martha Kendrick - - - his 
sister.” 

“Where is he?” 

Wales had stared. “Back on 
Earth, at Westpenn Observatory. 
He said he’d be along soon.” 

The Secretary said, “He’s not 
at the Observatory. He hasn’t come 
to Mars yet, either. He’s disap- 
peared.” 

“But, why ” 

“I don’t care why, Wales. I want 
to know where. Kendrick’s got to 
be found. His disappjearance is af- 
fecting the Evacuation. That’s the 
report I get from a dozen different 
men back on Earth. I message them, 
“Why are the rocket-schedules 
falling behind?” I tell them, “It’s 
Doomsday Minus 122, and Evacua- 
tion must go faster.” I get the an- 
swer back, ‘Kendrick’s disappear- 
ance responsible - - - are making 
every effort to find him’.” 

After a silence the Secretary had 
added, “You go back to Earth, 
Wales. You find Kendrick. You 
find out what’s slowing down 
Evacuation. We’ve gc't to speed up, 
man! There’s over twelve million 
people still left on Earth.” 

And here he was, Wales thought, 
in a rocket-ship speeding back to 
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Earth on one of the endless runs of 
the Marslift, and he still didn’t 
know why Evacuation had slowed, 
or what Lee Kendrick’s disappear- 
ance had to do with it, and he’d 
have precious little time to find 
out. 

npHEY WERE SWEEPING in 
in a landing-pattern now, and 
the turquoise had become a big 
blue balloon fleeced with white 
clouds. And Hollenberg was far 
too busy with his landing to talk 
now. The rocket-captain seemed, 
indeed, relieved not to be ques- 
tioned. 

The rush inward, the_ roar of 
air outside the hull, the brake- 
blasts banging like the triphammers 
of giants, the shadowed night side 
of the old planet swinging up to 
meet them .... 

When he stepped out onto the 
spaceport tarmac, Wales breathed 
deep of the cool night air. Earth 
air. There was none like it, for 
men. No wonder that they missed 
its tang, out there on Mars. No 
wonder old women in the crowded 
new cities out there still cried when 
they talked of Earth. 

He braced back his shoulders, 
buttoned the tunic of his UN uni- 
form. He wasn’t here to let emo- 
tion run away with him. He had 
a job. He got onto one of the mov- 
ing beltways and went across the 



great spaceport, toward the high, 
gleaming cluster of lights that 
marked the port headquarters. 

Far away across the dark plain 
loomed the massive black bulks of 
rocket-ships. Dozens of them, hun- 
dreds of them. And more were 
coming in, on rigid landing-sched- 
ule. The sky above, again and 
again, broke with thunder and the 
great ships came riding their brake- 
jets of flame downward. 

Wales knew, to the last figure, 
how many times in the last years 
ships had risen from this space- 
port, and how many times, having 
each one carried thousands of peo- 
ple to Mars, they had returned. 
Tens of millions had gone out 
from here. And New Jersey Space- 
port was only one of the many 
spaceports serving the Evacuation. 
The mind reeled at the job that 
had been done, the vast number 
who had been taken to that other 
world. 

And it was still going on. Under 
colored lights, Wales saw the long 
queue of men, women, children 
moving toward one of the tower- 
ing ships nearby. Signals flashed. 
Loudspeakers bawled metallically. 

“ to Ship 778! All assigned 

to Ship 778 this way! Have your 
evacuation-papers ready I ” 

Wales went by these people, not 
looking at their faces, not wanting 
to see their faces. 
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The noise and crowded confusion 
got worse as he neared the Adminis-' 
tration Building. Near it the buses 
were unloading, the endless car- 
goes of people, people - - - always 
people, always those pale faces. 

An armed guard outside Ad- 
ministration’s entrance looked at 
Wales’ uniform and then at his 
credentials, and passed him through. 

“Port Coordinator’s office 
straight ahead,” he said. 

The interior of the building was 
a confusion of uniformed men, and 
women, of clicking tabulating ma- 
chines, of ringing phones. 

Wales thought that here you felt 
the real pulse of the Marslift. A 
pulse that had quickened now - - - 
like the pulse of a dying man. 

Bourreau, the Port Coordinator, 
was a stocky, bald sweating man, 
who had thrown off his uniform 
jacket and was drinking coffee at 
his desk when Wales came in. 

“Sit down,” he said. “Heard you 
were coming. Heard the Secretary 
was sending you to burn our tails.” 

“Nothing like that,” said Wales. 
“He just wants to know, why the 
devil are Evacuation schedules fall- 
ing behind?” 

Bourreau drained his cup, set it 
down, and wiped his mouth. “Lis- 
ten,” he said, “you don’t want to 
talk to me.” 

“I don’t?” 

“No, I’m the Port Coordinator, 



that’s all. I’ve passed millions of 
people through here. Evacuation 
Authority sends them in here, 
from the marshalling point over in 
New York. Good^ people, not-so- 
good people, and people that aren’t 
worth saving. But to me, they’re 
all just units. They reach here, I 
shoot them out. That’s all. The 
man you want to talk to is John 
Fairlie.” 

“The regional Evacuation Mar- 
shal?” 

“Yes. Talk to him, over in New 
York. I’ve got a car and driver 
ready for you.” 

X^ALES STOOD UP. It was 
’ ’ obvious that Bourreau had 
been all ready for him, and was 
not going to take a rap for any- 
body. It was equally obvious that 
he’d learn nothing about Ken- 
drick’s disappearance from this 
man. 

“All right,” he said. “I’ll see 
Fairlie first.” 

The driver of the car, a UN pri- 
vate, turned off on a side road al- 
most as soon as they left the space- 
port. 

“No use bucking all the buses 
and trucks on the evacuation thru- 
ways,” he said. “We use the old 
roads when we want to hurry. No 
traffic on them now.” 

The old roads. The ribbons of 
concrete and asphalt that once had 
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carried thousands of cars, day and 
night. Now they were dark and 
empty. 

The car went through a village. 
It too was dark and empty. They 
swung on through countryside, with- 
out a light in it. And then there 
was a bigger village, and its dark 
windows stared at them like blind 
eyes. 

“All evacuated;” said the driver. 
“Every village, town, farm, be- 
tween here and New York was 
closed out two-three years ago.” 

Wales, sitting hunched by the 
open window, watching the road 
unreel, saw an old farmhouse on the 
curve ahead. The headlights caught 
it, and he saw that all its window- 
shutters were closed. Someone, 
some family, had left that house 
forever and had carefully shut- 
tered its windows - - - against 
doomsday. 

The poplars and willows and 
elms went by, and now and again 
there was a drifting fragrance of 
flowers, of blossoming orchids. 
Old apple-trees, innocently ignor- 
ant of world’s end, were preparing 
to fruit once more. 

Wales felt a sharp, poignant emo- 
tion. He asked himself, as a world 
had been asking for five years. 
Why did it have to be? 

There was only one answer. Far 
out in the dark lonesomeness of 
the solar system, far beyond man’s 



new Martian colonies, the thous- 
ands of asteroids that swung in 
incredibly intricate and eccentric 
orbits - - - they were the answer. 
They had been shuttles, weaving 
fate’s web. 

Kendrick had been the first to 
see it, to note the one big asteroid 
whose next passage near Jupiter 
would make its eccentricity of or- 
bit too great. With camera and tele- 
scope Kendrick had watched, and 
with the great electronic calculators 
he had plotted that orbit years 
ahead, and . . . 

Wales had often wondered what 
Lee Kendrick had felt like when 
the first knowledge came to him, 
when the first mathematical formu- 
lae of doom came out on the calcu- 
lator printing-tape. Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin, spelled out in an 
equation. An electronic computer, 
passionately prophesying the end of 
man’s world . . . 

“In jive years, the eccentricity of 
the asteroid Nereus will bring it 
finally across Earth’s orbit at a 
point where it will collide with 
Earth. This collision will make our 
planet uninhabitable.” 

He well remembered the first 
stupefaction with which the world 
had received the announcement, 
after Kendrick’s calculations had 
been proved beyond all doubt. 

“No force available to us can 
destroy or swerve an asteroid so 
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big. But in jive years, we should 
be able to evacuate all Earth’s 
people to Mars.” 

Kendrick, Wales thought now, 
had been able to give Earth the 
years of advance warning that 
meant escape, the years in which 
the tens of thousands of great 
rocket-ships could be built and the 
Marslift get under way. If man- 
kind survived, it would be due to 
Kendrick’s warning. Why should he 
vanish now? 

Wales suddenly became conscious 
that his driver was putting on the 
brakes. They were in the outskirts 
of MorristowTT. 

The streets here were not all 
dark and dead. He saw the glim- 
mer of flashlights, the movement 
of dark figures, and heard calling 
voices. 

“I thought you said these cities 
were all closed out?” Wales said. 

The driver nodded. “Yeah. But 
there’s still people around some of 
them. Looters.” He stopped. “We’d 
better detour around here.” 

“Looters?” Wales was as- 
tounded. “You mean, you don’t 
stop them?” 

“Listen,” said the driver. “What 
difference does it make what they 
take, when the place is closed out?” 

Wales had forgotten. What dif- 
ference did it make, indeed? The 
nearly-deserted Earth was any 
man’s property now, when inevit- 



able catastrophe was rushing to- 
ward it. 

A thought struck him. These folk 
couldn’t expect to take loot with 
them when they were evacuated. 
So they didn’t plan to be evac- 
uated. 

He said, “Wait here. I’m going 
to have a look at them.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said the driver 
hastily. “These people - - -” 

“Just wait,” said Wales crisply. 

He walked away from the car, 
toward the flashlights and the 
shadows and the shouting voices. 

The voices had a raw edge of 
excitement in them, and a few were 
thick with alcohol. They were 
mixed men and women, and a few 
yelping youngsters. 

They weren’t breaking windows. 
They simply used crowbars to 
force open doors. Many doors 
weren’t even locked. Eager hands 
passed out a motley collection of 
objects, small appliances,' liquor 
bottles, canned synthefood, cloth- 
ing. 

No wonder Evacuation was go- 
ing off schedule, thought Wales! 
Letting people play the fool like 
this - - - 

A flashlight beam flared beside 
him, a man’s face peered at his 
uniform, and a loud voice bellowed 
close to his ears, “Look, every- 
body! It’s an Evacuation Officer!” 

There was a dead silence, and 
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then the flashlights converged on 
him. Somewhere in the group, a 
woman screamed. 

“They’re after us! They’re go- 
ing to put us on the ships and take 
us away!” 

“Kill the bastard, knock him 
down!” yelled a raging voice. 

Wales, too astounded to defend 
himself, felt a sudden shower of 
clumsy blows that sent him to his 
knees. 

CHAPTER II 

tt was the very number 

of Wales’ attackers that saved 
him. There were too many of them, 
they were too eager to get at him. 
As he hit the pavement, they 
dropped their flashlights and 
crowded around in the dark, get- 
ting .in each other’s way, like fran- 
tic dogs chivvying a small animal. 

A foot trampled his shoulder 
and he rolled away from it. All 
around him in the dark were trou- 
sered legs, stumbling over him. 
Voices yelled, “Where is he?” They 
yelled, “Bring the lights!” 

The lights, if they came, would 
mean his death. A mob, even a 
small mob like this one, was a 
mindless animal. Wales, flounder- 
ing amid the dark legs, kept his 
head. He shouted loudly, 

“Here come the Evacuation 
trucks - - - here they come! We’d 



better beat it!” 

He didn’t think it would work, 
but it did. In that noisy, scuffling 
darkness, no one could tell who 
had shouted. And these people were 
already alarmed. 

The legs hround him shifted and 
stamped and ran away over the 
pavement. A woman screeched 
thinly in fear. He was alone in the 
dark. 

He didn’t think he would be left 
alone for long. He started to 
scramble to his feet, beside the 
curb, and his hand went into an 
opening - - - a long curbside storm- 
sewer drain. 

A building was what he had had 
in mind, but this was better. He 
got down on his belly and wormed 
sidewise into the drain. He lay 
quiet, in a concrete cave smelling 
of old mud. 

Feet came pounding back along 
the streets, he glimpsed beams of 
light angling and flickering. Angry 
voices yelled back and forth. “He’s 
not here. He’s got away. But there 
must be other goddamned Evacua- 
tion men around. They’re going to 
round us up - - 

“By God, nobody’s going to 
round me up and take me to 
Mars!” said a deep bass voice right 
beside Wales. 

Somebody else said, “All that 
nonsense about Kendrick’s World 
- - - -” and added an oath. 
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Wales lay still in his concrete 
hole, nursing his bruised shoul- 
der. He heard them going away. 

He waited, and then crawled out. 
In the dark street, he stood, muddy 
and bruised, conscious now that 
he was shaking. 

What in the world had come 
over these people? At first, five 
years ago, it had been difficult to 
convince many that an errant as- 
teroid would indeed ultimately 
crash into Earth. Kendrick’s first 
announcement had been disbelieved 
by many. 

But when all the triple-check- 
ing by the world’s scientists had 
confirmed it, the big campaign of 
lindoctrination that the UN put on 
had left few skeptics. Wales him- 
self remembered how every med- 
ium of communication had been 
employed. 

“Earth will not be destroyed,” 
the UN speakers had repeated over 
and over. “But it will be made un- 
inhabitable for a long time. The 
asteroid Nereus will, when it col- 
lides, generate such a heat and 
shock wave that nothing living 
can survive it. It will take many 
years for Earth’s surface to quiet 
again after the catastrophe. Men 
- - - all men - - - must live on 
Mars for perhaps a whole genera- 
tion.” 

People had believed. They had 
been thankful then that they had 



a way of escape from the oncoming 
catastrophe - - - that the coloni- 
zation of INIars had proceeded far 
enough that it could serve as a 
sanctuary for man, and that modern 
manufacture of synthetic food and 
water from any raw rock would 
make possible feeding all Earth’s 
millions out on that arid world. 

They had toiled wholeheartedly 
at the colossal crash program of 
Operation Doomsday, the build- 
ing of the vast fleet of rocket-ship 
transports, the construction and 
shipping out of the materials for 
the great new prefab Martian 
cities. They had, by the tens and 
hundreds of millions, gone in their 
scheduled order ■ to the spaceports 
and the silver ships that took them 
away. 

But now, with millions still left 
on Earth, there was a change. Now 
skepticism and rebellion against 
Evacuation were breeding here on 
Earth. 

It didn’t, Wales thought, make 
sense! 

He was suddenly very anxious to 
reach New York, to see Fairlie. 

TTE WENT BACK along the 
dark street to the main boule- 
vard, where the little white route 
signs glimmered faintly. He looked 
for the car, but did not see it. 

Shrugging, Wales started along 
the highway. He couldn’t be too 
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far from the big Evacuatioa Thru- 
ways. 

He had gone only a few blocks 
in the dark, when lights suddenly 
came on and outlined him. He 
whirled, startled. 

“Mr. Wales,” said a voice. 

Wales relaxed. He walked to- 
ward the lights. It was the car, 
and the driver in the UN uniform, 
parked back in an alley. 

“I thought you were back at the 
spaceport by now,” Wales said 
sourly. 

The driver swore. “I wasn’t go- 
ing to run away. But no use tack- 
ling that crowd. Didn’t I warn you? 
An Evacuation uniform sets them 
crazy.” 

Wales got in beside him. “Let’s 
get out of here.” 

As they rolled, he asked, “When 
I left Earth four years ago, there 
didn’t seem a soul who doubted 
Doomsday. Why are these people 
doubtful now?” 

The driver told him, “They say 
Kendrick’s World is just a scare, 
that it’s not going to hit Earth after 
all.” 

“Who told them that?” 

“Nobody knows who started the 
talk. Not many believed it at first. 
But then people began to say, 
‘Kendrick was the one who pre- 
dicted Doomsday - - if he really 
believed it, he’d leave Earth!’” 

“What did Kendrick say to 



that?” 

“He didn’t say anything. He just 
went into hiding, they say. Least- 
wise, the officials admitted he 
hadn’t gone to Mars. No wonder a 
lot of folks began to say, ‘He 
knows his prediction was wrong, 
that’s why he’s not leaving 
Earth!”’ 

Wales asked, after a time, “What 
do you think, yourself?” 

The driver said, “I’m going out 
on Evacuation, for sure. So maybe 
Kendrick and the rest are wrong? 
What have I got to lose? And if 
the big crash does come, I won’t 
be here.” 

Dawn grayed the sky ahead as 
the car rolled on through more and 
more silent towns. It took to a sky- 
way and as they sped above the 
roofs, the old towers of New York 
rose misty and sp>ectral against the 
brightening day. 

In the downtown city itself, they 
were suddenly among people again. 
They were everywhere on the side- 
walks and they were a variegated 
throng. Workers and their fami- 
lies from the midwest, lumbermen 
and miners from the north, over- 
weight businessmen, women, child- 
ren, babies, dogs, birds in cages, 
a shuffling, slow-moving mass of 
humanity walking aimlessly up and 
down the streets^- waiting their call- 
up to the buses and the spaceports 
and the leaving of their world. 
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Evacuation Police in their gray 
uniforms were plentiful, and to 
Wales’ surprise they were armed. 
Only official cars were in the 
streets, and Wales noticed the fre- 
quent unfriendly looks his own car 
got from faces here and there in 
the throngs. He didn’t suppose peo- 
ple would be too happy. about leav- 
ing Earth. 

The big new UN Building, tower- 
ing over the city, had been built 
thirty years before to replace the 
old one. He had supposed it would 
be an empty shell, now that the 
whole Secretariat was out on Mars. 
But it wasn’t. Here was Evacuation 
headquarters for a whole part of 
America, and the building was 
jammed with officials, files, clerks. 

He was expected, it seemed. He 
went right through to the regional 
Evacuation Marshal’s office. 

J OHN FAIRLIE was a solid, 
blond man of thirty-five or 
so, with the kind of radiant 
strength, health, and intelligence 
that always made Wales feel even 
more lanky and shy than he really 
was. 

“We’ve been discussing your 
mission here,” Fairlie said blunt- 
ly. He indicated the three other 
men in the room. “My friends and 
fellow-officials - - - they’re assist- 
ants to Evacuation Marshals of 
other regions. Bliss from Pacific 



Coast, Chaumez from South Ameri- 
ca, Holst from Europe - - -” 

They were men about Fairlie’s 
age, and Wales thought that they 
were anxious men. 

“We don’t resent your coming, 
and you’ll get loo percent coopera- 
tion from all of us,” Fairlie was 
saying. “We just hope to God you 
can get Evacuation speeded up to 
schedule again. W’e’re worried.” 
“Things are that bad?” said 
Wales. 

Bliss said gloomily, “Bad - - - 
and getting worse. If it keeps up, 
there’s going to be millions still 
left on Earth when Doomsday 
comes.” 

“What,” asked Wales, “do you 
think ought to be done first?” 
“Find Kendrick,” said Fairlie 
promptly. 

“You think his disappearance 
that important?” 

“I know it is.” Fairlie strode up 
and down the office, his physical 
energy too restless to be still. “Lis- 
ten, Wales. It’s the fact that Ken- 
drick, who first predicted the cat- 
astrophe, hasn’t himself left Earth 
that’s deepening all these doubts. 
If we could find Kendrick and 
show people how he’s going to 
Mars, it would discredit all this 
talk that his prediction was a mis- 
take, and that he knows it.” 
“You’ve already tried to find 
him?” 
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Fairlie nodded. “I’ve had the 
world combed for him. I wish I 
could guess what happened to him. 
If we could only find his sister, 
even, it might lead to him.” 

Yes, Wales thought. Martha and 
Lee Kendrick had always been 
close. And now they had vanished 
together. 

He told Fairlie what had hap- 
pened to him in the Jersey Qty. 
Neither Fairlie nor the others 
seemed much surprised. 

“Yes. Things are bad in some 
of the evacuated regions. You see, 
once we get all the listed inhabi- 
tants out, we can’t go back to those 
places. We haven’t the time to 
keep going over them. So others 
- - - the ones who don’t want to 

go can move into the empty 

towns and take over.” 

“PFAy don’t they want to go?” 
Wales studied the other’s face as 
he asked the question. “Five years 
ago, everyone believed in the crash, 
in the coming of Doomsday. Now 
people here are skeptical. You say 
that Kendrick might convince 
them. But what made them skep- 
tical, in the first place?” 

Fairlie said, “I don’t know, not 
for sure. But I can tell you what 
I think.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I think it’s secret propaganda at 
work. I think Evacuation is being 
secretly sabotaged by talk that 



Doomsday is all a hoax.” 

Wales was utterly shocked. 
“Good God, man, who would do a 
thing like that? Who would want 
millions of people to stay on Earth 
and die on Doomsday?” 

Fairlie looked at him. “It’s a 
horrible thought, isn’t it? But fana- 
tics will sometimes do horrible 
things.” 

“Fanatics? You mean - - - ” 
Fairlie said, “We’ve been hear- 
ing rumors of a secret organiza- 
tion called the Brotherhood of 
Atonement. A group - - - we don’t 
know how large, probably small in 
numbers - - - who seem to have 
been crazed by the coming of 
Doomsday. They believe that Ne- 
reus is a just vengeance coming on 
a sinful Earth, and that Earth’s 
sins must be atoned by the deaths 
of many.” 

“They’re preaching that doc- 
trine openly?” Wales said, incredu- 
lous. 

“Not at all. Rumors is all we’ve 

heard. But you wondered who 

would want millions of people to 
stay on Earth till Doomsday. 
That’s a possible answer.” 

It made, to Wales, a nightmare 
thought. Mad minds, unhinged by 
the approach of world’s end, cun- 
ningly spreading doubt of the on- 
coming catastrophe, so that mil- 
lions would doubt, and would stay 
and would atone. 
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TJLISS SAID, “The damn fools, 
to believe such stuff! Well, 
if they get caught on Earth, it’ll 
be the craziest, most ignorant and 
backward part of the population 
that we’ll lose.” 

Fairlie said wearily, “Our job 
is not to lose anybody, to get them 
all off no matter who or what they 
are.” 

Then he said to Wales, with a 
faint smile, “Sorry if we seem to be 
griping too much. I exp>ect your 
job on Mars hasn’t been easy 
either. Things are pretty tough 
there, aren’t they?” 

“They’re bound to be tough,” 
said Wales. “All those hundreds of 
millions, and more still coming in. 
But we’ll make out. We’ve got to.” 
“.'Anyway, that’s not my worry,” 
Fairlie sand. “My headache is to 
get these stubborn, ignorant fools 
who don’t want to go, off the 
Earth.” 

Wales thought swiftly. He said, 
after a time, “You’re right, Ken- 
drick is the key. I came here to 
find him and I’ve got to do it.” 
Fairlie said, “I hope to God you 
can. But I’m not optimistic. We 
looked everywhere. He’s not at 
Westpenn Observatory.” ^ 

“Lee and Martha and I grew up 
together in that western Pennsyl- 
vania town,” Wales said. “Castle- 
town.” 

“I know, we combed the whole 



place. Nothing.” 

“Nevertheless, I’ll start there,” 
said Wales. 

Fairlie told him, “That’s all 
evacuated territory, you know. 
Closed out and empty, officially. 
Which means - - - dangerous.” 
Wales looked at him. “In that 
case. I’ll want something else to 
wear than this uniform. Also I’ll 

want a car and weapons.” 

It was late afternoon by the 
time Wales, got the car clear of the 
metropolitan area, out qf the con- 
gested evacuation traffic. And it 
was soft spring dusk by the time 
he crossed the Delaware at 
Stroudsburg and climbed westward 
through the Poconos. 

The roads, the towns, were emp- 
ty. Here and there in villages he 
saw gutted stores, smashed doors 

and windows but no people. 

As the darkness came, from be- 
hind him still echoed the boom- 
boom of thunder, ever and again 
ref>eated, of the endless ships of 
the Marslift riding their columns 
of flame up into the sky. 

By the last afterglow, well be- 
yond Stroudsburg, he looked back 
and thought he saw another car top 
a ridge and sink swiftly down into 
the shadow behind him. 

Wales felt a queer thrill. Was he 
being followed? If so, by whom? 
By casual looters, or by some who 
meant to thwart his mission? By 
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the society of the Atonement? 

He drove on, looking back fre- 
quently, and once again he thought 
he glimpsed a black moving bulk, 
without lights, far back on the 
highway. 

He saw only one man that night, 
on a bridge at Berwick. The man 
leaned on the rail, and there was a 
bottle in his hand, and he was very 
drunk. 

He turned a wild white face to 
Wales’ headlights, and shook the 
bottle, and shouted hoarsely. Only 
the words, “ - - - Kendrick’s World 
- - were distinguishable. 

Sick at heart, Wales went by 
him and drove on. 



CHAPTER III 



ALL THAT NIGHT, his car 
rolled across an unlighted, 
empty world. Wary of the great 
thruways, he followed the lesser 
roads. And every village, every 
town, every hillside or valley farm, 
was dark and silent. All this area 
that included Pennsylvania had 
been evacuated two years ago, and 
the people of these houses were now 
living the new life in the sprawl- 
ing new cities on’ another planet. 

Twice Wales stopped his car and 
cut the motor and lights, and 
waited, listening. Once he was 
sure that he heard a distant hum- 
ming from far back along the high- 



way, but it fell silent, and though 
he waited with gun in hand, no 
one came. So each time he drove 
on, but he could not rid himself 
of the conviction that someone fol- 
lowed him secretly. 

With morning, his spirits lifted 
a little. He was only an hour’s 
drive from the old Pennsylvania- 
Ohio line where the to’wn of Castle- 
town was. And there, if anywhere, 
he must find the trail to Lee and 
Martha Kendrick. 

Kendrick, to the world, had be- 
come identified with the asteroid 
that was plunging ever nearer in 
its fateful orbit. It had, from the 
first, been called Kendrick’s World. 
Kendrick, if anyone could, might 
convince those who had begun to 
doubt Doomsday. If Kendrick 
could be found 

Wales drove down a winding 
hillside road into the to'wn of But- 
ler, ten minutes later and ran 

smack into a barricade.' 

The moment he saw the cars 
drawn up to block the highway, he 
tried to swing around fast. But 
he wasn’t quick enough. 

A voice said, “Kill the motor and 
get out.” 

Men had come out of the bushes 
that, in two years, had grown up 
close to the highway. They were 
unshaven men, wearing dirty jeans, 
with rifles in their hands. There 
were two on one side of the high- 
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way, and an older man on the 
other. 

Wales looked at their dusty faces. 
Then he cut the motor and got 
out of the car. 

They took his weapons, and the 
older man said, “You can put your 
hands down now. And come along 
wdth us.” 

“Where?” 

“You'll see.” 

One man remained, searching 
Wales’ car. The other two, their 
rifles on the ready, walked beside 
Wales down the long winding hill 
highway into the old town. 

“I thought all these towns were 
evacuated,” said Wales. 

“They were, a long time ago,” 
said the older man. 

“But you men - - 

“We’re not from here. Now 
anything more you want to know-, 
you ask Sam Lanterman. He’ll 
have some things to ask you.” 

The main street of the town 
looked to Wales vaguely like a 
gypsy camp. Dusty cars were 
parked double along it, and there 
was a surprising number of men 
and women and kids about. The 
men all carried rifles or wore belted 
pistols. The children were pawing 
around in already-looted stores, and 
most of the women looked with a 
blank, tired stare at Wales and his 
guard. 

They took him into the stone 



courthouse. In the courtroom, dim- 
ly lighted and smelling of dust 
and old oak, four men were seated 
around what had once been a press- 
table. One of Wales’ captors spoke 
to the man at the head of the 
table. 

“Got a prisoner, Sam,” he said 
importantly. “This fellow. He was 
driving from the east.” 

“From the east, was he?” said 
Lanterman. “Well, now, he might 
just have come from the south 
and swung around town, mightn’t 
he?” 

He looked keenly at Wales. He 
was a gangling man of forty with 
a red face and slightly bulging blue 
eyes that had a certain fierceness 
in them. The others at the table 
were two heavy men who looked 
like farmers, and a small, dark, 
vicious-looking young man. 

“You didn’t,” said Lanterman, 
“just happen to come from Pitts- 
burgh, did you?” They all seemed 
to watch him with a certain tense- 
ness, at this. 

Wales shook his head. “I came 
from the east, all the way across 
state.” 

“And where were you heading?” 

ALES DIDN’T LIKE the 
implications of that “were”. 
He said, “To Castletown. I’m look- 
ing for my girl. It’s where she 
used to live.” 
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“People in Castletown been gone 
two years,” Lanterman said prompt- 
ly. “To Mars the damn fools!” 

And he suddenly laughed up- 
roariously. 

More and more worried, Wales 
said, “She wrote me she wasn’t 
going to leave till I came.” 

“You’re not one of those Evac- 
uation Officials, are you?” Lanter- 
man asked shrewdly. 

“A lot more likely he comes 
from Pittsburgh,” said the dark 
young man. 

Wales, sensing an increasing sus- 
picion and danger, thought his 
safest bet was honest indignation. 
He said loudly, 

“Look, I don’t know what right 
you have to stop me when I’m try- 
ing to reach my girl! I’m not an 
Evac official and I don’t know 
what all this talk about Pittsburgh 
means. Who made you the law 
around here?” 

“Son,” said Lanterman softly, 
“there isn’t any law any more. The 
law left here when all the p>eople 
left - - - all except a few who 
wouldn’t be stampeded off Earth 
by a lot of moonshiny science non- 
sense.” 

Wales said, as though himself 
dubious, “Then you don’t think 
there’s really goiing to be Dooms- 
day, like they say?” 

“Do you think so?” 

Wales pretended perplexity. “I 



don’t know. All the big p>eople, the 
Government people and all, have 
told us over and over on the teevee, 
about how Kendrick’s World will 
hit the Earth ” 

“Kendrick’s so-and-so,” said one 
of the farmer-looking men, dis- 
gustedly. 

“I thought,” said Wales, “that 
I’d see if my 'girl was going to 
leave, before I decided.” 

He wondered if he weren’t laying 
on the stupid yokel a little too 
thick. But he had realized his 
danger from the first. 

All the bands of non-evacuees 
who remained in closed-out terri- 
tory, making their own law, were 
dangerous. He’d found that out in 
Morristown only last night. -\nd 
Lanterman and his men seemed 
especially suspicious, for some rea- 
son. 

“Look,” said Lanterman, and 
then asked, “What’s your name, 
anyway ? ” 

“Jay Wilson,” said Wales. His 
name had been in the news, and 
he’d better take no chances. 

“Well, look now, Wilson,” said 
Lanterman, “you don’t always want 
to believe what people tell you. 
Me, I’m from West Virginia. Had 
a farm there. On the TV it told us 
how this Kendrick had found out 
Earth was going to be destroyed, 
how, everyone would have to go to 
Mars. My woman said, ‘Sam, we’ll 
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have to go.’ I said, ‘Don’t you get 
in a panic. People have always 
been predicting the end of the 
world. We’ll wait a while and see.’ 
Lot of our neighbors packed up and 
went off. People came to tell us 
we’d better get going too. I told 
them, I don’t panic easy, I’m wait- 
ing a while.” 

Lanterman laughed. “Good thing 
I did. More’n a year went by, and 
the world didn’t end. And then it 
turned out that this here Ken- 
drick that started the whole stam- 
pede - - - he hadn’t left Earth. 
Not him! Got all the fools flying 
out to Mars on his say-so, but 
wasn’t fool enough to go himself. 
Fact is, people say he’s hiding out 
so the Evacuation officials can’t 
make him go. Well, if Kendrick 
himself won’t go, that predicted it 
all, why should we go?” 

And that, Wales thought de- 
spairingly, was the very crux of 
the problem. Where was Lee Ken- 
drick anyway? He must know that 
his remaining on Earth was being 
fatally misinterpreted by people 
like these. 

Lanterman added, with a certain 
complacency, “All the fools went, 
and left their houses, cars, cities. 
Left ’em to those of us who wasn’t 
fools! That’s why we gathered to- 
gether. Figured we might as well 
pick up what they’d left. We got 
near a hundred men together, I 



said, ‘Boys, let’s quit picking over 
these empty villages and take a real 
rich town. Let’s go up to Pitts- 
burgh.’ ” 

One of the farmer-men said 
gloomily, “Only this Bauder had 
the idea first. His bunch took over 
Pittsburgh, as we found out.” 
Lanterman’s eyes flashed. “But 
they’re not going to keep it! Since 
we first tried it, we’ve got a lot 
more men. One or two joining us 
every few days. We’ll show Bauder’s 
outfit something this time!” 

Of a sudden, the strangeness of 
the scene struck at Wales. A few 
years before, this quiet old coun- 
try courthouse had been the cen- 
ter of a busy, populous town, of a 
county, a nation, a world. 

Now world and nation were 
drained of most of their p>eople. An 
Earth almost de-populated lay 
quiet, awaiting the coming of the 
destruction from space. Yet men 
who did not believe in that de- 
struction, men in little bands, were, 
with the passing of all law, con- 
tending for the possession of the 
great evacuated cities. 

Lanterman stood up. “Well, what 
about it, Wilson? You want to join 
up with us and take Pittsburgh 
away from Bauder? Man, the loot 
there’ll be - - - liquor, cars, food, 
everything! ” 

"y^ALES KNEW he had no 
’ ' real choice, that even though 
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it was a maddening interruption 
to his search for Kendrick, he must 
pretend to accede. But he thought 
it best not to agree too readily. 

“About Pittsburgh, I don’t care," 
he said. “It’s Castletown I want 
to get to - - - and my girl.” 

“Ho,” said Lanterman, “I’ll tell 
you what. You join up with us 
and I’ll give you Castletown, all for 
your own. Of course. I’ll still be 
boss of the whole region.” 

Wales made another attempt for 
information. “I’ve heard of this 
Brotherhood of Atonement.” he 
said. “Are you with that outfit?” 
Lanterman swore. “That bunch 
is crazy. Xo sense to ’em at all. 
Hell, no, we’re not Atoners.” 

Wales said, slowly, “Well, looks 
like if I and my girl decide to 
stay, we’d better be in your bunch. 
Sure, I’ll join.” 

Lanterman clapped him on the 
back. “You'll never regret it, Wil- 
son. I’ve got some big ideas. 
Those that stick with me will get 
more’n their share of everything. 
Pittsburgh is only the start.” 

He added impressively, “You’re 
joining at a lucky time. For to- 
night’s when we’re taking Pitts- 
burgh.” 

The young, dark man snarled, “If 
he’s a spy, then letting him know 
that will - - - 

“You’re too suspicious, Harry,” 
said Lanterman. “He’s no spy. He’s 



just a good boy, trying to get to 
his girl. He’ll help us, and we’ll 
help him. Fact, I’ll take him along 
personal with me.” 

Wales had no illusions. He was 
still on probation with this bunch, 
and would be watched. He’d have 
to get away from them as soon 
as he could, and get on to Castle- 
town on his search, but if he was 
too premature about it, he’d get 
a bullet. 

During the rest of the day, he 
found himself never out of sight 
of Lanterman or Harry or one of 
the others. He ate with them, in 
the dusty dining-room of the town 
hotel. There was a waste and pro- 
fusion of packaged synthefoods 
that bespoke the abundance of a 
world left for the looting. 

Before dusk, all the men gathered 
in the main street, armed with rifles 
and V’enn tommy-guns. The wo- 
men, and the awed children, 
watched from the doors and win- 
dows along the street. 

Lanterman, his red face gleam- 
ing in the sunset, and with two 
heavy pistols belted around him, 
spoke to the men, his voice echoing 
loudly along the silent street. 

“We’re going down and take 
Pittsburgh away from Bauder and 
then we’ll have a decent place for 
us and our families to live,” he 
said. “Lots of food, guns, every- 
thing - - - enough for years to 
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come.” 

He looked down at the dark 
young man. “All right, Harry, you 
take your bunch along now. And 
you remember not to start things 
till you hear our signal.” 

Ten cars, with thirty-odd men in 
them, pulled out of the main 
street in the twilight. Harry was 
in the first car, and they headed 
south out of town. 

Lanterman them told the others, 
“Rest of us better get going too, 
all except those that are staying 
to ^ard the women and kids. You 
stick along with me, Wilson.” 

Motors roared, all along the 
street. Lanterman climbed grand- 
ly into a long black limousine, and 
Wales followed him. 

The car was full of men and gun- 
barrels when its driver, a leathery 
young chap who was chewing to- 
bacco, pulled out along the street. 
The other cars, nearly a score of 
them, followed them. But they 
headed southeastward. 

“We’re going pretty far east,” 
Wales protested. “Pittsburgh’s 
south.” 

Lanterman chuckled. “Don’t you 
worry, Wilson. You’ll get to Pitts- 
burgh, before the night’s over.” 

For an hour the caravan of cars, 
without lights, rolled along silent 
roads and through dark villages. 

They came to a halt in a little 
town that Wales couldn’t recognize. 



But when he saw wooden piers, and 
the broad, glinting blackness of 
a river, he realized it must be one 
of the smaller towns a bit upriver 
from Pittsburgh on the Allegheny. 

There were a dozen big skiffs 
tied to the piers, and a quartet of 
armed men guarding them. There 
were no lights, and the darkness 
was a confusion of shadowy men 
and of unfamiliar voices. 

“Get your damned gun-butt out 
of mj^ ribs, will you?” 

’l^ALES REALIZED that the 
’ ’ whole party was embarking 
in the boats. He followed Lanter- 
man into one of them. Lanterman 
said, 

“Now I don’t want one bit of 
noise from any of you. Get going.” 

The boats were cast off and 
forged out into the dark, wide 
river. In the moonless night, the 
shore was only a deeper bulk of 
blackness. Lanterman’s boat, lead- 
ing, swung across to the southern 
shore, and then kept close to it 
as they went silently downstream. 

Occasional creak of oars, the 

voices of frogs along the bank 

these were the only sounds. The 
deep summery, rotten smell of the 
river brought a powerful nostalgia 
to Wales. 

ImpKJSsible to think that all this 
must soon end! 

The darkness remained absolute 
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as they went on downriver. They 
had entered what was once the 
busiest industrial region of the 
world, but it was de.solate and 
black and silent now. 

Whales ventured to whisp>er, 
“Why this way, instead of using 
the bridges?’’ 

Lanterman snorted. “They expect 
us to use the bridges. Wait, and 
you’ll see.” A moment later he 
called. “No more rowing. Drift. 
And no noise! ” 

They drifted silently along the 
bank. A huge span loomed up va- 
guely over them. Wales thought it 
would be the old Chestnut Street 
Bridge. 

He was startled when, beside him, 
Lanterman hooted. It was a rea- 
sonably good imitation of a screech- 
owl, twice repeated. 

A moment later, from the north- 
ern, farthest end of the big bridge, 
rifle-shots shattered the silence. 
There was a sudden confusion of 
firing and shouting there. 

Lanterman chuckled. “Harry’s 
right on time. He’ll make enough 
row to bring the whole bunch 
there.” 

Presently there was a sound of 
motors. Cars without lights, many 
of them, were racing along the river- 
side highway from downtown Pitts- 
burgh. They rushed over the bridge, 
toward the distant uproar of shoot- 
ing. 



“That decoyed them out,” Lanter- 
man said. He gave orders, quick 
and fierce. “Allerman, you and 
Jim take your boats in here. Block 
the bridges, so they can’t get back 
in a hurry.” 

Two skiffloads of men darted to- 
ward the dim shore. And the rest, 
with Lanterman’s skiff leading, 
moved under oars down along the 
riverside. 

Now Wales glimpsed lights - - - 
a few dim, scattered gleams. With 
a shock, he saw big, black towers 
against the stars, and realized they 
were the skyscrapers of downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

Their skiffs shot in, bump>ed and 
stopped. The men piled out, onto 
a cobbled levee that slanted up 
from the river. 

Lanterman’s voice rang out. 
“We’ve got ’em cold, with most 
of their men .chasing Harry across 
the river! Come on! But remem- 
ber - - - don’t shoot anyone un- 
less they show fight! Most of ’em’ll 
join us, later.” 

The dark figures of the men, 
gun-barrels glinting in the star- 
light, went up the levee in a 
stumbling rush. Somewhere ahead, 
a voice yelled in alarm. 

Wales, behind Lanterman, felt 
more than ever caught in a night- 
mare. These men, ignorant in their 
unbelief, battling for an empty 
city upwn a world toward which 
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dioom was coming - - - it seemed 
a terrible dream from which he 
could not wake. 

CHAPTER IV 

'^HEY RAN FORWARD and 
were suddenly in a narrow 
street of tall, old business build- 
ings. It was a gut of darkness in 
which the men stumbled and jostled 
each other, and now they heard an 
alarm-siren ahead. 

Wales had no desire at all to be- 
come embroiled in this senseless 
struggle for an empty city. But 
with Lanterman just ahead, and 
men all around, he dared not try 
to slip away. Some of them were 
surely watching him. 

They debouched into a broader 
street. A few blocks away along 
this wider avenue, a searchlight 
suddenly went into action, light- 
ing up shop windows and build- 
ing-fronts for a quarter-mile, and 
half-dazzling the dark, running 
figures of Lanterman’s men. Instant- 
ly shots burst forth from beyond 
the searchlight. Bullets whined and 
whanged off stone-work, and there 
was the silvery crash of shattered 
plate-glass. 

“Get back in here!” Lanterman 
yelled, and his men sucked back 
into the dark shelter of the nar- 
rower way. 

One of them was holding his 



shoulder, and sobbing, “Damn 

them, they hit me ” 

Wales, pressing close against a 
stone facade,, looked out into the 
eery brilliance ahead and recog- 
nized it as Liberty Avenue. He 
saw, across it, a shopwindow in 
which impeccably dressed dummies 
looked out as though in wide-eyed 
amazement at what was going on. 

Lanterman paid no attention to 
the wounded man. “They’re up in 
that big hotel near the Post Of- 
fice,” he said quickly. “Can’t be 
many men left here - - - but we 
got to get to them fast, before the 
others hear and start back.” 

He told one of the farmer-men, 

“You, IMilton take a dozen 

men and get around to the back of 
that hotel. Rest of us will take it 
from the front.” 

Wales thought that however ig- 
norant he might be in some ways, 
Lanterman was a born leader. No 
wonder that people who had been 
bewildered and lost in doubts fol- 
lowed the red-faced man. 

Two men with Venn-guns hurried 
into a building at the corner of 
Liberty. A minute later, from a 
third-floor window, they suddenly 
let go. The searchlight went out. 

“Come on!” yelled Lanterman. 
They poured out into the wide 
avenue and raced along it, keeping 
on the sidewalks on either side. 
There was, suddenly, a burst of 
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firing from ahead, that sounded 
muffled and distant. Then silence. 
They were nearly to the big hotel. 

“Hold it, Sam!” came Milton’s 
yell from the dark building. “It’s 
all done.” 

Flashlights began to come on, like 
fireflies waking. There was a sound 
of women screeching from inside 
the hotel. Men came out of it, their 
hands high. 

One was a burly, shock-haired 
man who cursed Lanterman when 
he saw him. “Shot two of my men, 
you 

“Now quiet down, Bauder,” said 
Lanterman. In the angling flash- 
light illumination, his face was 
sweating and exultant. “No call for 
any more fighting here. Wouldn’t 
have been any, if you hadn’t been 
so big-feelinged when we first came. 
Pittsburgh’s big enough for all of 
us - - long as you know I’m boss.” 

He turned to his men. “Half of 
you get back over to those bridges 
- - - tell ’em we’ve got Bauder and 
we’ve got Pittsburgh. They’ll give 
up. Take them, Milton.” 

Whooping with triumph, the men 
started after Milton, into one of 
the dark side streets leading to- 
ward the river. 

Wales started along with them. 
He half expected Lanterman to 
call him back, but the leader was 
too occupied with his moment of 
victory to remember the suspicions 



of hours before. 

It was, Wales knew, the best 
chance he’d be likely to get to es- 
capee from this band. He let him- 
self drop behind the rest of Mil- 
ton’s men as they ran down Ninth 
Street. Then, passing the mouth 
of an alley, he dodged into it and 
ran alone in darkness, cutting south 
to Sixth. 

Wales stretched his legs toward 
the levee. The bridges were im- 
passable to him, and the skiffs were 
his only chance. He made sure of 
oars in one of them, then pushed 
it out onto the dark river. 

From northward, from the 
bridges, came the sound of firing. 
But as Wales rowed, the shots 
straggled into silence. 

He guessed that the fighting was 
over and that Sam Lanterman was 
master of Pittsburgh. 

When Wales finally stood on the 
dark northern shore and looked 
back, he saw a scattered twinkling 
of little lights moving amid the 
towering black structures that once 
had been a city. 

He suddenly found that he was 
shaking, from reaction and despair. 

“Can anyone anything - - - 

save people like that?” 

To Wales, it suddenly all seemed 
hopeless - - - the mission on which 
he’d come back to Earth. Hope- 
less, to think that the ignorant, the 
short-sighted, the fearful, could 
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ever be induced to leave Earth 
in time. 

T TE LOOKED UP at the star- 
decked sky. Out there in the 
void, the massive asteroid that 
spelled world’s end was swinging 
ever forward on the orbit that in 
four months would end in planet- 
ary collision. You couldn’t see it, 
though. And that was the trouble. 
People like these, influenced by 
someone’s secret propaganda, 
wouldn’t believe it until Kendrick’s 
World loomed dreadful in the hea- 
vens. And then it would be too 
late .... 

Wales turned and started up the 
street from the river. He’d been 
given a mission and he had to 
carry it out. Not only for the sake 
of all those ignorant ones who might 
be trapped on a doomed world, 
but also for the sake of his friends. 
Something had happened to Lee 
and Martha Kendrick, and he had 
to find them. 

He went through the Northside 
district until, beyond the old 
Planetarium, he found a big ga- 
rage. There were plenty of cars in 
it. In ten minutes, Wales was driv- 
ing north. 

He kept his lights off, and his 
speed down. He looked back often. 
No one followed him now. 

“Whoever was trailing me,” he 
thought, “will be a while discover- 



ing that I’m not still with Lanter- 
man.” 

Again, he wondered who the 
secret trailers were. They hadn’t 
tried to overtake him. They had 
just followed him. Was it someone 
who also wanted to find Kendrick? 
And for what reason? 

He thought of the Brotherhood 
of Atonement that was still only 
a name to him, and felt a chill. 

It was fifty miles to Castletown, 
and he dared not drive too fast 
without lights lest he run suddenly 
upon a block in the road. But after 
a while the moon rose and Wales 
was able to push the car a little 
faster. 

The countryside dreamed in the 
moonlight. It was only in towns 
that the awful emptiness of the 
world crushed you down. Out here 
between fields and hills, things 
were as they had always been, and 
it did indeed seem mad folly for 
men to quit their planet. It was 
small wonder that some of them 
refused to do so. 

Everything you saw, Wales 
thought, wrung your heart with a 
feeling of futility. That little white 
house with the picket fence that 
he swept past so swiftly - - - some- 
one had labored hard to build that 
fence, to plant the flowers, to cod- 
dle a green lawn into ;being. And 
it had all been for nothing, the little 
houses, the mighty cities, all the 
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care and toil and planning of cen- 
turies for nothing .... 

He would not let himself get into 
that frame of mind. It had not been 
for nothing. Out of it all, man had 
won for himself the knowledge that 
was now saving him. The cities that 
now seemed so futile had built the 
rocket fleets that for years had 
been taking the millions out to 
Mars. They had built the atomic 
power-plants, the great electronic 
food-and-water synthesizers, that 
would make life on Mars possible 
for all Earth’s folk. No, man’s 
past was not a failure, but a suc- 
cess. 

Of a sudden, Wales’ brooding 
was shattered as he drove into the 
town of Brighton Falls. 

There was no town. 

He pulled up, startled. In the 
moonlight, a blackened devasta- 
tion stretched around him, a few 
ruined walls still standing, the rest 
a shapless mass of blackened deb- 
ris. 

Wales, after a moment, got over 
his first shock. “Lightning could 
easily start a fire,” he thought. 
“And with nobody to put it 
out - - -” 

It seemed logical enough. Yet 
he still felt shocked as he drove 
hastily on out of the blackened 
ruins. 

As the moon rose, he drove 
faster. Castletown was very near. 
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He would soon know if he had 
come all this way for nothing. 

In this old town, Wales had 
grown up with Lee and Martha 
Kendrick. In Westp>enn College 
here, they’d been classmates. Lee, 
making astronomy his career, had 
stayed here at the small but fam- 
ous Westpenn Observatory, to make 
finally the astronomical discovery 
of approaching Doomsday. And, 
Wales knew, Martha had stayed 
with him, keeping the old Kendrick 
house for him. 

He knew too that the Kendricks 
had stayed on here, even after the 
whole region was evacuated. And 
then they’d disappeared. 

Fairlie had said that his men 
had searched here and hadn’t found 
them. But Wales clung to the con- 
viction that his quest of them must 
begin here. 

CASTLETOWN 
A Good Place to Live 

'"T^HE sign at the edge of town, 
-*■ unintentionally ironic now, 
went past him. It had been a long 
way from here, Wales thought, to 
the Rocket Service school out west, 
a long way farther to Mars, and 
yet here he was, after all these 
years, back again. 

His own boyhood home was here 
but there was no reason at all to 
visit it. He was glad there was no 
reason, he was glad now that his 
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parents had died before Dooms- 
day came. 

He turned off the highway. The 
campus of Westpenn College was 
on the hills east of Castletown. 
The. buildings were dark and silent. 
On the loftiest eminence, the dome 
of the Observatory shouldered the 
stars. There was no light there, 
either. 

Wales drove past the campus to 
the big, square, old-fashioned Ken- 
drick house. It was dark and quiet 
as everything else. He stopped his 
car, made sure of the pistol in his 
jacket pocket, and ascended the 
steps. 

He felt, after all these j-^ears, 
like a ghost coming back to a dead 
town, to a dead world. Impatient 
of fancies, he pushed at the front 
door and it swung quietly inward. 

Wales flashed his light around 
the hall inside. Then he began go- 
ing through the rooms. 

Over an hour later he was back 
in the front hall, disappointed and 
baffled. He had found no one in 
the house, and no evidence that 
either Lee or Martha had been here 
recently. 

As he stood, anxious and frus- 
trated, Wales suddenly noticed a 
smear of red on the inner side of 
the white-painted front door. 

He flashed his light on it. Two 
words were written in lipstick on 
the door, in a feminine hand. ‘‘The 



Castle.” Nothing more. 

Wales’ thoughts leapied. He 
pulled open the door and went out 
to his car fast. In a moment he was 
driving on downtown, his hopes 
suddenly high. 

“The Castle.” That was what, 
when they were all kids, they had 
called the old hilltop mansion of 
an ancient great-aunt of the Ken- 
dricks’. They had given it that 
name because of its 1900-ish 
wooden tower with a crenellated 
top, that had fascinated them. 

Of a sudden, checking his ela- 
tion, there came to Wales the sure 
knowledge that Martha had been 
afraid, when she wrote that direc- 
tion. 

Afraid to leave a more definite 
clue, than that one that only a 
few people could possibly under- 
stand. 

“But she didn’t leave that for 

me ” Wales thought, puzzledly. 

“As far as they knew, I was still 
on Mars. But then, for whom?” 

He began to worry more deeply 
than before. He had found a clue 
to the Kendricks, a clue that Fair- 
lie’s agents had been unable to 
understand, but the careful obs- 
curity of it made their disappear- 
ance suddenly more sinister. 

Wales drove fast through the 
familiar old hometown streets. He 
noticed, as he swung around the 
Diamond, that one store had a 
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brave sign chalked on- its window, 
“Closed fior Doomsday”. 

He swung right, up North Jef- 
ferson Street, then on up the steep 
hill that was the highest point of 
Castletown. He was wire-tense with 
hope when he parked in front of 
the old wooden monstrosity of a 
mansion. 

Everything was dark here, too. 
His hopes fell a little as he went 
up the tree-lined walk. Still, people 
would be careful about showing 
light- - - - 

Something exploded in the back 
of Wales’ head, and his face hit 
the ground hard. 

CHAPTER V 

X^ALES REGAINED a foggy 
* ’ consciousness, to become 
aware that someone close to him 
was sobbing. 

He felt that he had to get up. 
There was something he must do. 
He had very little time, the end 
of Earth was rushing upon him, 
and there was someone he must 
find. He must move, get up ... . 

“Jay,” said a voice somewhere. 
“It’s me. Me\ Martha.” 

Wales got his eyes open, and 
saw a dark figure bending over 
him, and he threshed his arms 
numbly, trying to push it away, 
trying to get up, to fight. 

’“Jay!” 
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A flashlight beam suddenly 
sprang into being right above him, 
almost dazzling him. Then, his 
vision clearing, he saw that the 
beam was not on his face but on 
the face that bent above him. 

A girl’s face, quite familiar, 
framed by dark hair, but with tears 
running down it. Martha Kendrick’s 
face. 

The beam went out and the dark- 
ness was upon them again. 

Wales found he was' lying on 
damp grass, one hand resting on a 
concrete walk. He saw trees and a 
big house with a crenellated wooden 
tower, against the stars. 

“Martha,” he muttered. “So you 
were here. But there’s someone 
else someone slugged me ” 

Her voice came uncertainly. 
“That was me. Jay. I - - - I might 
have killed you - - - ” 

He didn’t understand at all. 
But, as his brain began to clear 
a little, he became aware of a 
px)unding headache. 

He sat up. Martha had her arm 
around his shoulders, but she 
seemed more to cling to him than 
to support him. She was sobbing 
again. 

“How could I know?” she was 
saying. “I didn’t even know you 
were on Earth. When your car 
came, when you came up the walk 
in the dark, I knew it wasn’t Lee. 
Not tall enough. I thought it was 
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one of them. I didn’t dare shoot, 
so I used the gun to hit you - - - ” 
He gripped her arm. “Martha, 
where is Lee?” 

“Jay, I don’t know. I’ve been 
waiting for him here, hoping he’d 
come. I’ve been nearly crazy, by 

myself. And afraid ” 

Wales perceived that she was 
near hysteria. And her fear com- 
municated to him. 

He got unsteadily to his feet. 
“We’d better go inside. Where we 
can talk, and have a light, without 
anyone seeing it.” 

His head felt big as a pumpkin, 
but he navigated the steps of the 
old mansion successfully. In the 
dark interior of the house, he heard 
Martha lock and chain the door. 
Then her hand gripped his wrist. 

“This way. I have one room 
blacked out - - - -the kitchen.” 
He let her lead him through the 
darkness, heard her close another 
door. Then her flashlight came on 
again, illuminating the barny old 
kitchen. 

He looked at her. He had re- 
membered Martha Kendrick as a 
small, dark girl, something of a 
spitfire. There was no chip on her 
shoulder now. She looked near col- 
lapse, her face dead white, her 
hands trembling. 

She insisted on putting cold wet 
cloths on his head. Holding them 



there, feeling at the same time 
painful and a little ridiculous in 
appearance, Wales made her sit 
down with him at the kitchen 
table. The flashlight, lying on the 
table, threw angular shadows 
against the walls. 

“How long have you been hiding 
here, Martha?” 

“Five weeks. It seems like five 
years.” Her lips began to quiver. 
“It’s been like a terrible dream. This 
old house, the town, everything 
you knew all your life, deserted and 
strange. The little sounds you hear 
at night, the glow in the sky from 
the burnings - - -” 

“Rut why have you hidden here? 
Why didn’t you - - - and Lee too 
- - - report to New York fer evac- 
uation to Mars, like everyone else?” 

Martha Kendrick seemed to get 
a little control of herself. She 
spoke earnestly. 

“When Castletown, like the rest 
of this whole region, was evacuated 
two years ago, Lee wanted to stay 
on a while. He was working each 
night over at the Observatory, keep- 
ing a constant watch on Nereus. I 
think he kept hoping that he’d dis- 
cover some change in its orbit, 
some hope. But - - - he found no- 
thing. He’d been right. It would 
hit Earth.” 

“But why did you stay, too?” 
Wales demanded. Martha looked 
at him in surprise. 
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“Somebody had to take care of 
Lee. I wasn’t going to Mars until 
he went. It was lonesome, after 
everybody left Castletown. Lee 
said we’d soon go, ourselves. But 
then - - - he changed. He began to 
seem terribly worried about some- 
thing, terribly afraid.” 

“We’ve all been afraifl,” Wales 
said somberly, but she shook her 
head. 

“It wasn’t the crash, it wasn’t 
Doomsday, Lee was afraid of. It 
was something else. He said he 
feared all Earth’s people weren’t 
going to get away. He said there 
were men who didn’t -xant every- 
one to get away, men who wanted 
to see a lot of people trapped here 
when Doomsday comes!” 

X^ALES WAS ELECTRIFIED 
' ' out of his headachy grog- 
giness by her statement. He 
grasped her wrist. “Martha, Lee 
said that? Who did he say they 
were - - - those who wanted to trap 
millions into staying here?” 

Again she shook her head. “He 
didn’t say who they were. He said 
he wasn’t sure, it was only a sus- 
picion. But it worried him. He 
went to New York once to see 
John Fairlie about - - - the re- 

gional Evacuation Marshal.” 

Wales thought hard. “Yes. Fair- 
lie told me he suspected some de- 
liberate, secret effort going on to 



induce millions of- people to stay 
on Earth till it was too late. Either 
Fairlie got that idea from Lee, or 

Lee got it from him ” He broke 

off, then asked, “Did Lee ever 
talk about the Brotherhood of 
Atonement?” 

Martha nodded. “Oh, yes, quite 
often. We’ve been afraid of them, 
ever since everyone else left Castle- 
town.” 

Again, Wales was astonished. 
“What do you know about that 
Brotherhood, Martha?” 

She seemed surprised by his ex- 
citement. “Why, Jay, they’re fana- 
tics, a superstitious movement that 
started long before evacuation was 
carried out here. People whose 
minds became unhinged by the 
coming of Doomsday. They 
preached, down in the Diamond, 
I heard them, terrible ravings that 
Doomsday was sent us for our sins, 
that only sacrifice and atonement 
of lives and treasures would save 
the world. Then, when evacuation 
went on, here, all the Brotherhood 
hid in the country so they wouldn’t 
have to go.” 

“And they’re here now?” he ex- 
claimed. 

Martha shuddered. “Not here. 
It’s the one thing I’ve feared most 
these last weeks, that they’d burn 
Castletown.” 

“Burn Castletown? Good God 
why?” 
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Martha looked at him. “Jay, 
they’re burning the- empty cities, 
one by one. A sacrifice. An atone- 
ment. I’m afraid Sharon was burned 
two nights ago - - - the glow in 
the sky seemed to come from there. 
And I’ve seen other fire-glows in 
the south - - - ” 

Wales, with a sudden cold feel- 
ing, remembered the blackened de- 
solation of Brighton Falls. Then 
it had been no accident? Then it 
had been deliberate, a purposeful 
thing, a sacrifice - - - - 

He suddenly saw Earth as it 
was. A nearly-empty planet reel- 
ing toward crazy anarchy. In New 
York, where there was still law and 
order and you could see the rocket- 
fleets of the Marslift coming and 
going methodically in the sky, it 
had still seemed like a civilized 
world. But out here in the black, 
blind evacuated regions was deepen- 
ing chaos, with law gone and all 
the most atavistic passions of 
humanity let loose. With the ig- 
norant and mad who refused to 
leave battling for the possession 
of deserted cities, or setting the 
torch to unpeopled towns in super- 
stitious sacrifice .... 

He asked Martha, “Did Lee 
think that the Brotherhood of 
Atonement was behind the plot to 
trap people into staying on Earth?” 
That seemed to startle her. “He 
didn’t say so. But coud they be 



the ones? Mad people like that 
?” 

“It would take a fanatic to per- 
petrate a horror like getting people 
trapped in Doomsday,” Wales said. 
“But let it pass, for the moment. 
I want to know what happened to 
Lee.” 

Her dark eyes filled with tears 
again. “I can’t tell you. It was 
like this. Each night, Lee went to 
the Observatory. I stayed in our 
home but I had a portable radio- 
phone and he had one, always open, 
so I could call him if I needed him. 
But, one night five weeks ago, he 
called me. He was shouting, hoarse. 
He said, ‘Martha, men breaking 
in - - - I think they know I sus- 
pect their plan - - - you get out of 
the house, quick! If I get away. I’ll 
find you - - - ’ ” 

Her face was white and haunted, 
as she went on. “Jay, I didn’t know 
what to do! I had to hide but I 
had to leave some word for Lee 
so, if he got back, he’d know where 
to find me. That’s why I wrote 
“The Castle” on the door. Nobody 
but he would know I meant this 
old house. I ran out and was only 
a few blocks away when I heard 
cars, at our house, and men call- 
ing. I kept in the back streets, in 
the dark, and got here. I - - - I’ve 
been waiting here since then. 
Weeks. Eternities. And - - - Lee 
hasn’t come. Do you think they 
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killed him?” 

Wales gave her an honest an- 
swer. “Martha, I don’t know. We’ll 
hope they didn’t. We’ll try to find 
him. And the first question is, Who 
took him? Who are ‘they’?” 

She spoke more slowly. “I’ve had 
time to think. Lots of it. When Lee 
said, ‘I think they know I sus[>ect 

their plan ’ Was he referring 

to his suspicion that there was a 
terrible plot to keep many people 
trapped on Earth till Doomsday? 
Did they realize Lee suspected 
them, and seize him?” 

Wales’ fist clenched slowly. “It’s 
the only possible answer. Lee some- 
how suspected who was behind the 
secret propaganda that’s been 
swaying f>eople to remain on Earth. 
They grabbed hm, to prevent him 
from telling.” 

He added, suddenly, “And it 
would serve their purpose another 
way ! It would enable them to point 
out that Lee Kendrick hadn’t left 
Earth - - - so that Kendrick’s 
World must be a hoax!” 

An expression of pain crossed 
Martha’s white face. “Jay, don’t 
call it that.” 

“What?” 

“Kendrick’s World. It’s not fair. 
Lee discovered its new orbit, he 
gave the whole Earth a lifesaving 
warning. It’s not fair to give his 
name to the thing that’s bringing 
Doomsday.” 



$7 



TTE REACHED OUT and 
-*■ clasped her hand. “Sorry, 
Martha. You're right. But we still 
have that question to answer. Who 

are ‘they’ the ‘they’ who took 

Lee? Are they the Brotherhood of 
.A.tonement? Or somebody else? 
Who else would have any motive?” 
His head suddenly swayed drunk- 
enly, and he brushed his hand 
across his eyes. Martha uttered a 
little cry of distress. 

“Jay, you’re still not over it 

the blow I gave you. Here, let 

me make fresh compresses.” 



He held her back. “No, Martha, 
it’s not that. I’m just out, dead 
tired. Since I reached Earth on this 
mission, I’ve had it - - - and only 
a few hours sleep in my car, last 
night.” 

She took his wrist. “Then you’re 
going to sleep right now. I’ll keep 
watch. This way - - - I have to put 
the light out when we leave the 
kitchen - - - ” 

Wales, following her through the 
dark house, felt that he was three 
parts asleep by the time he reached 
the bedroom to which she led him. 
His head still ached, and the head- 
ache and the exhaustion came up 
over him like a drowning wave. 

When he woke, afternoon sun- 
light was slanting into the dusty 
bedroom. He turned, and discovered 
that Martha sat in a chair beside 
the bed, her hands folded, looking 
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at him. 

She said, “I wasn’t sleepy. And 
it’s been so long since I’ve had 
anyone - - - ” 

She stopped, faintly embarrassed. 
Wales sat up, and reached and 
kissed her. She clung to him, for 
a moment. 

Then she drew back. “Just pro- 
pinquity,” she said. “You would 
never even look at me, in the old 
days.” 

Wales grinned. “But now you’re 
the last girl in town.” 

Martha’s face changed and she 
suddenly said, with a little rush 
of words, “Oh, Jay, do you some- 
times get the feeling that it just 
can’t happen, no matter what Lee 
and all the other scientists say, 
no matter what their instruments 
say, that everything we’ve known 
all our lives just can’t end in flame 
and shock from the sky - - - ?” 

He nodded soberly. “I’ve had 
that feeling. We’ve all had it, had 
to fight against it. It’s that feeling, 
in the ignorant, that’ll keep them 
here on Earth until it’s too late 
- - - unless we convince them in 
time.” 

“What’ll it really be like for 
us, on Mars?” she asked him. “I 
don’t mean all the cheery govern- 
ment talks about the splendid new 
life we’ll all have there. I mean, 
\really.” 

“Hard,” he said. “It’s going to 



be a hard life, for us all. The 
mineral resources there are limit- 
less. Out of them, with our new 
sciences of synthesis,, we can make 
air, water, food. But only certain 
areas are really habitable. Our 
new cities out there are already 
badly crowded - - - and more mil- 
lions still pouring in.” 

He still held her hand, as he 
said, “But we’ll make out. And 
Earth won’t be completely de- 
stroyed, remember. Someday years 
from now - - - we’ll be coming 
back.” 

“But it won’t be the same, it’ll 
never be the same,” she whispered. 
He had no answer for that. 
Packaged food made them a 
meal, in the kitchen. It was nearly 
sunset, by the time they finished. 

Martha asked him then, with 
desperate eagerness, “We’re going 
to try to find Lee now?” 

Wales said, “I’ve been think- 
ing. We’ll get nowhere by just 
searching blindly. Fairlie’s agents 
did that, and found no trace of 
Lee at all. I think there’s only one 
way to find him.” 

“What?” 

“Since I left New York on this 
mission, I was followed,” Wales 
told her. He described the shadowy, 
unseen trailers who had tracked 
him until he .fell into the hands of 
Lanterman’s men. “Now, my mis- 
sion to find Lee could well have 
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been known. Onl}^ reason anyone 
would follow me is to make sure I 
didn’t find him. So those who 
tracked me must be some of the 
‘they’ who took Lee. The Brother- 
hood of Atonement, it seems sure.” 

He paused, then went on. “So 
my shadows must know what hap- 
pened to Lee, where he is. If I 
could catch one of them, make 
him talk - - - ” 

“We could find out what they’ve 
done with Lee!” Martha exclaimed. 
Then her excitement checked. “But 
you said they must have lost your 
trail, at Pittsburgh.” 

He nodded. “Sure. But what 
would they do, when they made 
sure I wasn’t with Lanterman’s 
band in Pittsburgh, that I’d slipped 
away? Knowing that I was headed 
for Castletown in the first place, 
they’ll come here to look for me. 
And I’ll be waiting for them.” 

A little pallor came into Mar- 
tha’s face. “What are you going 
to do, Jay?” 

“I’m going to set up a little am- 
bush for them, right down in the 
center of town,” he said grimly. 
“You’ll be quite safe here, until 
_ _ _ 

OHE INTERRUPTED passion- 
^ ately. “No. I’m going with 
you.” He started to argue, and then 
he saw the desp>eration in her eyes. 
“Jay, 3'ou don’t know what it’s 
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been like to be so alone. I’m not 
letting you go without me.” 

He said, after a moment, “May- 
be you’re right. But we’d better 
get started. Do you have a gun?” 
She produced an ancient revolver. 
“I found this, in the house next 
door. I wanted something - - - I 
was so afraid the Brotherhood 
would come here - - - ” 

Wales nodded. “We’ll get you 
something better than that. Now 
listen, Martha. You must keep 
silent, you must do what I say. 
There’s no one at all to help us, if 
things go wrong.” 

She nodded. He opened the back 
door and they went out of the old 
house, and across its ragged back 
yard to the alley. 

Wales, his gun in his hand, led 
the way down the alley. Where it 
crossed Grant Street, he stopped, 
stuck his head out and pyeered both 
ways. The street of old houses was 
still and dead. The maples along it 
drowsed in the dying sunlight. A 
little breeze whispered, and was 
quiet again. 

Wales and Martha darted across 
the street fast, into the shelter of 
the alley again. As they went down 
it, hugging the backs of buildings, 
heading toward the Diamond, 
Wales had again that fantastic 
feeling of unreality. 

He remembered every foot of 
these blocks. How many times, car- 
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rying a newspaper route as a boy, 
he had short-cutted along this al- 
ley. And how would a boy dream 
that he would come back to it 
someday, when the familiar town 
lay silent and empty before ap- 
proaching world’s end? 

They reached the Diamond, an 
oval of grass with benches and a 
Civil War monument and with the 
three-story storefronts all around 
it, their dusty windows looking 
down like blind eyes. “KEEP 
RIGHT” said a big sign at each 
end of the Diamond, but nothing 
moved along the wide street, no- 
thing at all. 

Wales peered from a doorway, 
then took Martha’s wrist and hur- 
ried across. Dutton’s Hardware, 
with its windows 'Still full of fish- 
ing-tackle displays, was on the 
other side. But when he tried the 
door, it was locked. 

He could smash the plate-glass 
of the door but that would be to 
advertise his presence inside. He 
hurried, tense and sweating now, 
around to the alley in back of the 
store. The back door by the little 
loading platform was locked too, 
but he broke a window with his 
gun-butt. 

The shattering of the glass 
sounded in the silent town like an 
avalanche. Wales swore under his 
breath, waited, listened. 

There was no sound. He got the 



window open, and drew Martha in 
after him into the dim interior of 
the store. 

“Why here?” she whispered, now. 

“Anyone who comes searching 
Castletown for me is bound to come 
to the Diamond sooner or later,” 
he told her. “It’s our best place to 
watch.” 

He had another reason. He went 
forward through the obscurity of 
the store, through sheaves of axe- 
handles and rural mail-boxes in 
piles, with the hardware-store smell 
of oil and leather and paint strong 
in his nostrils. 

He found a gun-rack. All rifles 
and pistols were gone but there 
were still a row of shotguns, the 
barrels gleaming in the dimness like 
organ-pip>es. In the worn, deep 
wooden drawers beneath, he found 
shells. 

“I seem to remember you used 
to go after pheasant with Lee,” 
he said. 

Martha nodded, and took one of 
the pumpguns. 

“Just don’t use it, until I tell 
you,” he said. 

They went on, toward the front 
of the store. Then they sat down, 
and through the show-windows they 
could look out on the Diamond. 

The sun sank lower. The man 
on the monument cast a longer and 
longer shadow across empty benches 
where once old men of Castletown 
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had gossiped. 

Nothing happened. 

Wales, waiting, thought how out- 
raged crusty Mr. Dutton would 
have been by what they’d done. It 
had been like him to carefully lock 
up the store, front and back, be- 
fore he left It forever. 

He looked across the Diamond, 
at the Busy Bee Cafe, at the Elec- 
tric Shoe Repair Shop, at the old 
brick YWCA. 

Twilight deepened. Martha 
moved a little, beside him. He 
hoped she wasn’t losing her nerve. 

Then he realized she had been 
nudging him. She whispered, “Jay.” 

At the same moment he heard A 
thrumming sound. Even here inside 
the store, it seemed unnaturally 
loud in the silent town. He crouched 
lower. 

A long green car came down the 
street and swung around the Dia- 
mond, and then with squealing 
brakes it came to a stop. 

The hunters had come to Castle- 
town. 

CHAPTER VI 

npHREE MEN GOT OUT of 
the car and stood there in the 
dusk, at the south side of the 
Diamond. 

They wore windbreakers and 
slacks. One of them was short and 
pudgy, the other two were average- 
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looking men. All of them carried 
Venn guns. 

They talked, briefly. One of the 
average men seemed to be the 
leader, Wales thought, from the 
way he gesticulated and spoke. 

“What are they going to do?” 
whispered Martha. 

“Look for me,” Wales said. “A 
hundred to one they’ve left a man 
at the Observatory, and at your 
home - - - in case I come there. 
And these three are going to search 
downtown for me.” 

The three separated. One walked 
east along Washington Street. The 
other one got back into the car 
and drove off on North Jefferson. 
The remaining man the dark- 

haired pudgy one, started going 
around the Diamond, keeping 
close to the fronts of the stores, 
ready to dart into cover at any 
moment. 

An idea came to Wales, and he 
acted upon it at once. He crept 
to the front door of the hardware 
store, unlocked it, and silently 
opened it a few inches. 

He came back, rummaged fran- 
tically in the dimness of the shelves 
till he found a spool of wire. Then 
he told Martha, 

“Come on, now get down 

behind this counter. And stay 
there.” 

“Jay, he’s coming this way!” she 
protested. “He'll see the door 
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ajar - - 

He interrupted. “Yes. I want 
him to. Do as I say.” 

Her face white in the dusk, she 
got down behind the counter, back 
in the middle of the store. 

Wales crept swiftly to the front 
of the store, whipped behind the 
counter there, and crouched down. 

Now, with the door ajar, he 
could hear the pudgy man coming 
along the sidewalk. Then he saw 
him, his heavy, doughy face turn- 
ing alertly from side to side as he 
came along. 

The man stopp»ed and the tom- 
my-gun in his hands came up fast. 
He had seen the hardware-store 
door was a little open. 

With the gun held high, the 
pudgy man came slowly to the 
door. His foot kicked it wide open. 
He peered into the dimness of the 
store, poised on his feet like a 
dancer, ready to turn instantly. 

Wales’ fingers closed on a little 
carton of hinges, under the counter. 
He suddenly hurled the little box 
toward the other side of the store. 
It struck a display of tinware with 
a tremendous clatter. 

The pudgy man whirled toward 
that direction, in a flash. 

With a movement as swift, Wales 
darted out in the same moment 
and jammed his pistol into the 
pudgy man’s back. 

“Let go of that gun,” Wales 



said, “or I’ll blow your spine out!” 
He saw the pudgy man stiffen 
and arch his back in a convulsive 
movement. Wales’ finger tightened 
on the trigger. But, before he 
pulled it, the tommy-gun clattered 
to the floor. 

“Martha,” said Wales. 

She came, fast, her face white 
and scared in the dusk. 

“Take this wire and tie his 
wrists behind him,” Wales said. 
“Don’t get in front of my gun.” 
With shaking fingers, she did as 
he ordered. “Now shut the front 
door.’’ 

Wales turned the pudgy man 
around. “Now sit down, on the 
floor. First sound you make above 
a whisper, you’re dead.” 

The pudgy man spoke, in a 
high falsetto whisper. “You’re 
dead, right now. Whatever happens 
to me, you won’t get out of Castle- 
town.” 

“Don’t worry about us,” Wales 
advised. “Worry about yourself. 
Where’s Lee Kendrick?” 

The pudgy man looked at him 
calmly. “I don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

Martha whispered, with astound- 
ing fierceness, “Make him tell, 
Jay.” 

X^ALES FIRST SEARCHED 
'' ’ their prisoner. He found no 
papers on him at all, nothing but 
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clips for the gun. Pudgy seemed 
quite unperturbed. 

“All right, where’s Kendrick?” 
Wales said again. 

Pudgy said, “You talking about 
the Kendrick that discovered 
Doomsday coming? The Kendrick? 
How should I know?” 

“Who are you working for?” 
Wales persisted. “Who took Ken- 
drick, who sent you to follow me 
here from New York. The Brother- 
hood?” 

Pudgy looked at him in blank 
surprise. “Huh?” 

“The Brotherhood of Atone- 
ment,” Wales said. “You’re one of 
them, aren't you? They’ve got 
Kendrick, haven’t they? Where?” 

Pudgy’s face split in the begin- 
nings of a guffaw. Wales raised his 
pistol quickly, and the man choked 
off the laugh. But his sides shook. 

“Me one of that Brotherhood? 
You’re funny. You’re really fun- 
ny, Wales.” 

“So you know me,” Wales 
snapped. “You know all about me, 
you came trailing me when I started 
to hunt for Kendrick.' Who sent 
you?” 

A queer gleam came into the eyes 
of Pudgy, but he remained silent. 

Something in that look made 
Wales whirl around. Their prisoner 
sat facing the store-front. 

Out there in the dusk, one of 
the two other men had come back 



into the Diamond. 

“Martha,” whispered Wales. 

“Yes?” 

“Take your shotgun. If he tries 
to open his mouth, bring it down 
on his head.” 

Promptly, she picked up the 
shotgun and stood with it raised. 
Pudgy looked up at her, and 
winced. 

Wales crept back to the front 
of the store and looked out. The 
other man out thire seemed wor- 
ried, holding his Venn gun high and 
looking slowly all around the Dia- 
mond. That he was worried by 
Pudgy’s absence, Wales knew. 

The man out there got into cover 
behind the pedestal of the monu- 
ment, and waited. Waiting, obvious- 
ly, for the man with the car to 
come back. 

Minutes passed. The twilight 
was deepening into the soft May 
darkness. Suddenly Martha whis- 
pered. 

“Jay!” 

He swung around. Her face was 
a queer white blur in the dark- 
ness. “What?” 

“I hear singing,” she said. “Some- 
one is singing, away off.” 

“Just the wind in the wires,” he 
said. “There’s no one in the whole 
town but us - - - and them. You 
keep your eye on that fellow, I 
think we’re due for trouble soon.” 

He waited again. From outside. 
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he could hear the sound of the 
wind rising and falling. Then a 
strange conviction crept over him. 

It was not the wind. It was the 
rise and fall of distant voices, 
many of them. Now the breeze 
brought it through the night a 
little louder, now it ebbed back to 
a murmur. Carefully, Wales opened 
the door a crack to listen. 

He exclaimed, “It’s from up on 
North Hill, but what in the world 
- - - 

He suddenly crouched lower 
again, his pistol raised. Down the 
hill along North Jefferson came the 
long green car, racing^ fast. 

It swung around the Diamond. 
The man in it leaned out and 
called. The man behind the monu- 
ment ran out to meet him, talk- 
ing fast and gesticulating. 

But the driver of the car pointed 
northward and shouted. Wales 
could not see his face but he could 
hear the raw tone of his voice, and 
caught the one final word, “ - - - 
coming! ” 

The other man leaped into the 
car, after a last look around the 
empty Diamond. The car shot 
away down Washington, heading 
east. 

“Why, they’ve gone, run away!” 
Martha exclaimed. “They left 
their partner here and - - - ” 

Wales held up his hand. “Lis- 
ten ! ” 



As the roar of the receding car 
died away, the sound of singing 
came again - - - and this time it 
was louder, much louder, and there 
was a steady throb of drums be- 
neath it. 

It rolled down from the north 
and he thought now he could hear 
the words of a chorus, endlessly 
repeated. 

“Halle-lu-jahl Halle-lu-jak ” 

Lights suddenly sprang into be- 
ing up there on the crest of North 
Jefferson Street hill. They were 
not steady lights, they were mov- 
ing, tossing and shaking, and there 
were dozens, scores of them. They 
were torches. 

A long, thick snake of burning 
torches came down the wide street 
into the dark and lifeless town. 
Wales could see no people, only the 
torches, scores of them, hundreds 
of them. But he could hear the 
loud chanting of the people who 
carried those lighted brands. 

“Halle-lu-jah - - - ” 

Crash-crash-boom, thundered 
drums from the forefront of the 
river of torches, and Wales felt a 
wild quickening of their beat and 
of the chanting voices, that checked 
his breathing. 

Martha uttered a low cry. “Jay, 
it’s the Brotherhood coming! The 
fanatics coming here now, to - - -” 

The hair bristled on Wales’ 
neck. She did not need to finish the 
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horrified exclamation. The night- 
mare shape of the looming event 
was only too clear. 

From town to town the Brother- 
hood of Atonement marched, those 
weak, crazed minds unhinged by 
the coming of Doomsday. Brighton 
Falls they had burned, and Sharon, 
and God knows how many other 
deserted towns. And now it was 
the turn of Castletown, to be a 
sacrifice and an atonement . . . . 

He wanted to turn and flee from 
that mad, oncoming parade. But 
he did not. He crouched, watching, 
and he felt Martha, beside him, 
shivering. 

“Jay, if they have Lee - - - he 
might be with them!” 

“That’s what I’m hoping for,” 
he whispered. 

■^OW THE TORCHES were 
^ coming down into the Dia- 
mond, and now he could see the 
people who carried them. They 
started around the oval, and the 
tossing of the red burning brands 
was flashed back from the windows 
all around, that shone like big eyes 
watching in amazement. 

First, ahead of the torches, 
marched a half-dozen men and wo- 
men with drums, beating a heavy, 
absolutely unvarying rhythm. After 
them came the main mass. He 
thought there might be two to 
three hundred of them. 



Men, women, children. Torn and 
dusty clothes, unkempt hair, un- 
shaven faces, but eyes glittering 
with a wild, rapt emotion, voices 
shouting the endless chorus of 

The Brotherhood of Atone- 
ment .... 

Halle-LU-jakI 

These crazed fanatics were 
gripped )Sy no religious passion. The 
religious folk of the world had seen 
God’s hand in the saving of Earth’s 
peoples by man’s newly-won know- 
ledge. But these shouting marchers 
had gone back to dark barbarism, 
to pagan propitiation of a threaten- 
ing fate, back beyond all civiliza- 
tion. 

Boom-boom crashed the drums, 
right in front of the Dutton store, 
as the van of the mad parade swept 
past, following a tightening path 
around the oval, making room for 
more and more of the torch-bearers 
here in the center of the old town. 
And presently they were all in the 
Diamond, a packed mass of wild 
faces and shaken torches, all turned 
toward the center where the monu- 
ment stood. 

A man with a white face and 
burning eyes leaped up onto the 
pedestal of the monument, and the 
drums banged louder and a great 
cry went up from the Brother- 
hood. He began to speak, his voice 
shrill and high. 

“Jay, do you see Lee? I 
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don’t - - - 

“No,” Wales said. “He’s not with 
them.” 

From out there, across the wav- 
ing torches, came the screeching 
voice. “ - - - 'burn the places of 
sin, and the powers of night and 
space will see the shining signs of 
our Atonement, and withhold their 
wrath - - - ” 

Martha said, “Oh, Jay, they’re 
going to burn Castletown. Can’t 
we stop them, somehow - - - ” 

He took her by the shoulders. 
She had had too much, but he 
could have no hysteria now. 

“Martha, we can’t stop them, 
they’d tear us to shreds! And what 
difference does it make now? Don’t 
you realize - - - in four months 
this town and all towns will be de- 
stroyed anyway ! ” 

Their prisoner, back in the dark- 
ness, suddenly raised his voice. 
Wales leaped back, pressed his pis- 
tol against the pudgy man’s body. 

“You call out and you get it 
now!” Wales warned savagely. 

Pudgy looked up at him, and said 
hoarsely, “Are you crazy? Those 
maniacs aren’t friends of mine! 
They’re going to burn this whole 
town like they burned others - - - 
we got to get out of here!” 

The frantic fear in the man’s 
voice was utterly sincere. And to 
Wales, crouching beside the cap- 
tive, came a shattering enlighten- 



ment. 

He said, “Then you and your 
pals aren’t working for the Brother- 
hood? Then it wasn’t the Brother- 
hood that took Lee Kendrick, after 
all?” 

“They’re maniacs!” said Pudgy, 
again. “For Christ’s sake, Wales, 
are you going to let them burn us 
alive?” 

Wales stooped, grabbed the man 
by the throat, “It’s not the Brother- 
hood w'ho took Kendrick, then. All 

right who was it? Who wants 

to see millions of people trapped 
on Earth? Who sent you after me? 
Who?" 

Pudgy’s voice turned raw and 
raging. “Get me out of here, and 
I’ll tell you. But if we stay here, 
we’re goners.” 

“You’ll tell me right now!” 

Pudgy remained sullenly silent. 
Then, of a sudden, the single high 
screeching voke out in the diamond 
ended, on a frenzied note. 

Boom-boom, crashed out the 
drums again. The Brotherhood 
roared, as with the single voice of 
a mighty beast. The men with 
torches began to mill, to split off 
from the main mass, to run into 
the four main cross streets, shak- 
ing their firebrands* and shouting. 

One yelling woman applied her 
torch to the faded, canvas awning 
in front of the Electric Shoe Re- 
pair Parlor. The canvas blazed up. 
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and the drums rolled again. 

“Jay!” cried Martha. 

Wales forced Pudgy to his feet, 
faced him toward the front win- 
dows, and the torch-blazing chaos 
out beyond them. 

“Martha and I are going, out the 
back way,” Wales said. “We’re 
leaving you here tied and helpless 
- - - unless you tell I ” 

CHAPTER VII 

\ THROBBING, LURID light 
beat in through the front win- 
dows of the store, as the flames 
across the Diamond swept up the 
fronts of old buildings. The hoarse 
hallelujah-chorus of the Brother- 
hood, the quickened booming of 
the drums, was louder. And the 
fiery light illumined the bloodless, 
distorted face of their prisoner as 
he stared up at Wales and Martha. 

Wales still felt the shock of ter- 
rible surprise. He had been so sure 
that only the mad Brotherhood 
could possibly be behind the plot 
to seize Kendrick, the ghastly 
scheme to keep millions of people 
on Earth until Doomsday crashed 
down upon them. Who else but 
madmen would do such a thing? 
Who else would have any motive? 

He didn't know. But their pudgy 
prisoner knew. And, even at the 
risk of trapping IMartha and him- 
self in the holocaust of Castletown, 



he meant to find out. 

“Please,” panted Pudgy. “We 
haven’t got a chance if we stay 
here longer. I’ve seen these maniacs 
and their Atonements. They won’t 
leave a building standing here!” 
Wales looked at Martha’s white 
face. “All right, Martha, we’ll get 
going. We’ll leave this fellow here.” 
He started to turn away. 

“No, it’s murder!” screamed 
Pudgy. “You can’t leave me here, 
my hands tied - - - ” 

“Then tell,” Wales pressed. “Who 
seized Kendrick? Who’s behind all 
this?” 

Beads of sweat stood out on 
Pudgy’s dough-white face. His eyes 
rolled horribly, and then he said 
hoarsely, 

“Fairlie. John Fairlie. And 
others - - - ” 

“Fairlie? The regional Evacua- 
tion Marshal? What about him?” 
Wales demanded. 

“He - - - and friends of his, 
other Evacuation officials - - - 
they’re the ones,” Pudgy said. 
“They’ve got Lee Kendrick. They’re 
the ones that want a lot of people 
left on Earth.” 

Furious, Wales took their pri- 
soner by his fat throat and shook 
him. “All right, you had your 
chance,” he raged. “And you tell 
us a brazen lie like that. By God, 

we are leaving you ” 

Pudgy’s voice rose almost to a 
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scream. “It’s the truth! You made 
me tell you, now I’ve done it, and 
you won’t believe me! There’s a 
bunch of them in it, I don’t know 
how many. I know that besides 
Fairlie, there’s a couple of assist- 
ant Evacuation Marshals in other 
countries and some minor officials 
and some others I don’t know. I’ve 
seen them, up near New York. It’s 
where they’ve got Lee Kendrick. 
They’d kill me for telling, and now 
I’ve told and you won’t believe 
_ _ _ 

Martha said uncertainly, “Oh, 
Jay, maybe he is telling the truth 

- - - maybe that’s where Lee is!” 

Wales exclaimed, “Don’t you 

see what a lie it is? John Fairlie 
is one of the men charged with 
evacuating all the people off Earth 

- - - why would he and other Eva- 
cuation officials want to trick mil- 
lions into staying here?” 

“Because they don’t want them 
on Mars, because they think they’re 
scum and ought to be left on 
Earth!” Pudgy cried. “I heard 
them talk, didn’t I? Talk about how 
hard it’s going to be for years on 
Mars with too many p>eople there, 
already. And about how it’d be 
better for everyone if a lot of ig- 
norant crumb-bums and their fami- 
lies weren’t taken to Mars to be a 
load on everyone else. Didn’t I 
hear them ” 

Wales’ rage at their prisoner re- 



ceded, swept away by an icy tide 
of terrible doubt that despite him- 
self was rising now in his mind. 

TTE REMEMBERED things, 
-*■ now. He remembered Fairlie’s 
grim face as he’d spoken broodingly 
of how hard a life it would be on 
Mars, with every one of Earth’s 
millions there. He remembered the 
bitterly contemptuous way in which 
Fairlie - - - and Bliss and Chau- 
mez and Holst - - - had spx)ken 
of the looters, the ignorant resisters, 
the crazy folk, whom it would be 
difficult to evacuate from Earth. 

“Only fanatics would want to 
trap millions on Earth - - -” He, 
W’ales, had said that. He’d been 
thinking then of the Brotherhood. 
But suppose there were other and 
more terrible fanatics? Fanatics 
who ruthlessly decided that the 
more backward and ignorant of 
Earth’s millions would only be a 
burden in the hard years ahead, on 

Mars and who secretly planned 

to trick those millions into staying 
until it was too late? 

Such things had been planned 
and done before, by egotistical, self- 
appointed guardians of the public 
interest! And if - - - if this was 
the truth, it explained why he, 
Wales, had been followed, it ex- 
plained why Fairlie had made him 
suspect the Brotherhood, it ex- 
plained many things - - - 
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Halle-lu-jah! roared the chorus 
of howling voices, out in the 
streets. And the ruddy, throbbing 
light increased in intensity sudden- 
ly. 

“Jay!” cried Martha, in tones 
of horror. He whirled around. 

The front of the hardware store 
was on fire, with flames writhing 
around the edges of the windows, 
outside. 

“You’ve got us killed!” sobbed 
Pudgy. 

Wales, his thoughts now a chaos, 
realized that he dared delay no 
longer. He. picked up the Venn gun, 
and then yanked their prisoner to 
his feet. 

“Come on, Martha,” he said. 
“Out that back window.” 

Pudgy stumbled awkwardly, his 
hands still bound behind him. They 
hurried back through the old store, 
with the fire-light beating brighter 
from behind them, and got through 
the window into the alley. 

To their left flames shot sky- 
ward with a roar from the Penn 
Hotel, showers of sparks sailing 
into the darkness. A glance told 
Wales that the Brotherhood had 
fires going along whole blocks of 
Mercer and South Jefferson Streets. 

“This way,” he cried, starting 
down the alley that ran southward 
between the streets. He had Pudgy 
by the shoulder, but there was no 
need to make their terrified pri- 



soner hurry. 

Wales put everything from his 
mind, but the necessity of escape 
from the holocaust of this latest 
flaming Atonement. And the new 
suspicion in his mind was so shock- 
ing that he didn’t want to think 
of it until he had to. 

He knew the alleys and streets of 
Castletown, even in darkness. And 
they had light to guide them - - - 
more and more light throbbing up 
into the night sky behind them. 

He cut across Mill Street, and 
on up southeastward to a resident- 
ial street of cottages. Here, he gave 
Martha his pistol and had her stand 
guard over Pudgy while he himself 
looked for a car. 

He found one, in the garage 
attached to the first cottage. He 
had to break through the house 
itself to enter the garage. The 
rooms were just as someone had 
left them, the furniture, the rugs, 
all the things they could not take 
with them in Evacuation, still in 
place. 

Again, Wales felt a pang. Some- 
one had toiled and planned for 
this little house and the things in 
it. And now it would not even en- 
dure until the common Doomsday 
it would perish in the sense- 
less flames. 

He drove out into the street, and 
pushed Pudgy into the back seat. 
Taking no chances, he tied their 
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prisoner’s ankles too. Then, with 
Martha beside him, Wales drove 
fast up the steep streets southeast. 

“Jay . - - look!” she cried, 
when they reached a crest. She 
was looking back. He stopped the 
car, and looked back with her. 

The whole downtown section of 
Castletown blazed high toward the 
stars. The wind whirled sparks 
away in burning clouds, and a great 
pall of smoke lay toward them. 

Southward from the center of 
town moved a river of torches. 
And from those streets, only now 
just kindling, above the crackle of 
flames came the distant boom of 
the Brotherhood drums, and their 
rising and falling chant. 

Martha was crying. He put his 
arm around her, and turned her 
away from the sight. 

“It doesn’t mean anything, Mar- 
tha. It would have only lasted the 
few months till Doomsday, any- 
way.” 

Yet he could understand her 
emotion. It had been a long time 
since he had lived in Castletown. 
But he wished his last look at the 
old town had not been like this. 

He turned toward Pudgy. “Now 
you can talk. Let’s have it.” 

Pudgy said sullenly, “I’ve already 
talked too much. You didn’t believe 
me, anyway.” 

Wales’ face hardened. He said, 
“All right. The flames will reach 



this residential section in an hour. 
We’ll leave you here.” 

It was enough. Their prisoner’s 
doughy face seemed to fall apart 
a little. 

“All right!” he cried. “But what’s 
the use telling you when you just 
say I’m lying?” 

“Nevertheless, give it to me 
from the first,” Wales ordered. 

Pudgy said, “Look, this whole 
scheme to keep the crummy no- 
goods here on Earth - - that wasn’t 
my idea. Five years ago, when 
they were first organizing Opera- 
tion Doomsday, I got a job in 
the Evacuation Police. I did all 
right. Pretty soon I was a ser- 
geant. Then - - I began to hear 
things about the Evacuation from 
one of the other sergeants.” 

The man paused, then went on. 
“Eugene - - that was my friend in 
the Police - - told me that Fairlie 
and some other Evacuation offi- 
cials needed some men for special 
secret police work. Said the work 
was so important and so secret no- 
body must know about it. I said 
okay. I’d like to be one of these 
special secret Evacuation Police. 
So they took me in. And Fairlie 
himself talked to me and a couple 
of others.” 

■vy'ALES, WATCHING Pudgy 
’ ’ narrowly, saw him mop the 
sweat off his brow. “Fairlie told 
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us, that they weren’t going to be 
able to get everybody off Earth 
before Doomsday. He said it was 
impossible, there was bound to be 
millions would get left. He told 
us that he and some of the other 
officials in key places in the Evac- 
uation had decided that since they 
were going to have to leave peo- 
ple, it’d be better to leave a lot of 
crummy hillbillies and share crop- 
pers and ignorant trash. He said 
they’d only make things tougher for 
everyone on Mars, anyway. It 
was better, Fairlie said, to weed 
them out and leave them here.” 

.A.n icy feeling of terrible con- 
viction began to grow in Wales, 
despite all his attempts to repel 
it. 

He’d heard just that kind of 
talk, before. Not openly, but in 
sly whispers and hints. People 
who felt sure of escaping from 
Earth themselves had expressed' 
aristocratic regret that all Earth’s 
people must be saved, that they 
must be burdened on the new 
world by the “backward.” 

No one had quite dared to ad- 
vocate such ideas publicly. But 
there were those who secretly held 
them. And those who did, very 
well might have secretly decided to 
see that the “useless, backward” 
ones didn’t escape Earth. Fairlie 
- - and others like him - - could 
be among them - - 



SI 

“Fairlie told us,” Pudgy went 
on, “that they wouldn’t prevent 
anyone leaving that wanted to 
leave. But, he said, lots of the 
dumber ones wouldn’t want to 
leave if things were managed right, 
and that would solve the whole 
problem.” 

Martha interrupted. “But my 
brother - - what of him? You said 
they had Lee?” 

Pudgy nodded. “I was coming 
to that. Fairlie called some of us 
in real worried one night and told 
us we had to go to Castletown and 
grab Lee Kendrick. He said they’d 
been sounding Kendrick out 
about helping along the scheme, 
and that Kendrick wouldn’t play 
ball.” 

“You mean,” Wales said quickly, 
“that Fairlie and his group want- 
ed Kendrick to help them trap 
the ‘backward ones’ here on 
Earth?” 

Pudgy’s head bobbed. “Near as 
I got it, that was it. Kendrick 
could make a statement kind of 
throwing doubt on whether Dooms- 
day would happen - - and the 
boobs would decide to stay. But 
I guess when Fairlie sounded him 
out a little, Kendrick was horri- 
fied at the idea, and Fairlie had to 
cover up fast and say he didn’t 
mean it.” 

Martha clutched Wales’ arm. 
“Jay, that’s why Lee was so terri- 
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bly worried, so anxious - - that’s 
why he wouldn’t leave Earth! He 
was afraid such a scheme was real- 
ly being planned!” 

Wales could imagine that. He 
knew Lee Kendrick, and he knew 
that even a breath of suspicion of a 
plan so ruthless and terrible would 
have had a shattering effect on 
him. 

“Sc,” Pudgy finished, “before 
Kendrick could get too suspicious 
and start talking, we went to Cas- 
tletown and grabbed him, and took 
him to New York. And his dis- 
apf)earance was nearly as good as 
his statement would have been - - 
the boobs all figured Kendrick 
hadn’t left Earth, so they would 
not.” 

“But he’s alive?” Martha cried. 
“They haven’t killed him.” 

Pudgy shrugged. “Not so far. 
Fairlie still wants him to make that 
statement, so all the scum will feel 
sure it’s safe and will stay on Earth 
till too' late.” 

Wales suddenly felt a revulsion 
from all that he had heard, from the 
shocking nightmare quality of it. 

“It’s not true, it can’t be true!” 
he excaimed. “Martha, this man 
had to tell some story to save his 
skin, and that’s all he's done!” 

Her face was white in the dis- 
tant firelight. “Jay, people have 
<ione things like that, terrible as 
it is. They have killed millions, in 



the past, for just such reasons.” 
He knew that, too, and it was 
a knowledge he fought against - - 
struggling against a cold conviction 
that he could not quite down. 

“If Lee is still alive, Lee could 
tell us!” she was saying. “If we 
could reach him, rescue him - - ” 
'Wales turned back to the sul- 
len-faced Pudgy. “You said that 
Fairlie and the others were hold- 
ing Kendrick near New York. Just 
where?” 

“Where he’s right handy and 
near, yet where nobody can wafk 
in on him,” said Pudgy. “Bedloe’s 
Island, in New York harbor. You 
know, the old Statue of Liberty 
island.” 

Wales thought, his mind a tur- 
moil. Now the flames were march- 
ing up the hillside streets toward 
them, and now the sound of drums 
and distant chanting came from 
away southward. 

The Brotherhood were leaving 
Castletown, on their way to make 
some other lifeless city a fiery sign 
of their atonement. 

“I still,” said Wales, “can’t be- 
lieve it. But we’ll prove it, one 
way or another. We’ll go back 
to New York, and see if Lee is 
really on that island.” 

“You haven’t got a prayer!” 
said Pudgy, his voice rising into a 
high whine. “They’ve got him 
guarded there.” 
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“And you,” Wales said, “can 
tell us just where the guards are 
and how 'best to pass them. Yes, 
you’re going with us.” 

He ignored the man’s frantic 
objections, and started the car. 
He headed eastward, to skirt the 
flaming city at a safe distance. 

The danger ahead, the hunters 
who would stilf be seeking him, 
Wales ignored. What was there 
an3Twhere but danger, on an Earth 
rocking toward Doomsday? 

CHAPTER VIII 

nnHUNDER ROLLED and bel- 
-*• lowed across the night sky, 
mounting to a deafening crescendo. 
Up into the starry heavens rose a 
great black bulk, climbing star- 
ward on a column of fading fire. 
And hardly had its echoes ebbed 
than the dull explosions came 
again, and another rocket-ship took 
off in the unending Marslift. 

Crouching with Martha in the 
darkness of an old pier, with the 
murmuring black vagueness of the 
Upper Harbor in front of them, 
Wales looked over his shoulder at 
the fiery finger that pointed out 
to man’s new home in the sky. He 
turned back to Martha, as she 
whispered to him. She was staring 
out over the dark water. 

“I don’t see any lights. Jay. Not 
one.” 



“They wouldn’t show lights,” he 
said. “They’d not advertise the 
fact that they’re there.” 

“If they’re there,” she said. “If 
Lee’s there.” 

He took her roughly by the 
shoulders. “Martha, don’t lose 
your nerve now. Think what de- 
pends on this.” 

He jerked his head in the direc- 
tion of the distant New Jersey 
Spaceport, as still another Mars- 
bound ship rode up in majestic 
thunder and flame. 

“There should be twice as many 
ships, twice as many evacuees, go- 
ing out now as there are! .'Ml the 
people who doubt, who hold back, 
who refuse to go - - Lee is the key 
to saving them.” 

“But if we only had help, Jay! 
The authorities - - ” 

Wales said, “Fairlie, as regional 
Evacuation Marshal, is the top lo- 
cal authority here now. And don’t 
you see - - if that story is true, 
Fairlie is the last man we dare let 
know we’re here.” 

He took her hand. “Come on. 
We’ve still got to find a skiff of 
some kind.” 

They started along the dark wa- 
terfront. They were, Wales fig- 
ured, somewhere in the southern 
Jersey City docks. Out in the 
dark harbor lay Bedloe’s Island, 
and it was past midnight and there 
was little time. 
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He and Martha, with their pris- 
oner, had come across Pennsylvania 
by unused, deserted back roads 
during the day. The circuitous 
route had taken time, and a few 
hours of sleep snatched in a thick- 
et off the road had taken more 
time. • But Wales had not dared 
to risk being seen. 

If Pudgy’s story was true, Fair- 
lie was the enemy, Fairlie was the 
man who had sent hunters after 
him. And it would be so easy for 
the Evacuation Marshal, with his 
regional authority, to have Wales 
proclaimed an outlaw on some 
phony charge, and set every Evac- 
uation Police post around New 
York looking for him. 

They dared seek aid of no one. 
If Kendrick was a prisoner on the 
little island, they must attempt 
the rescue themselves. And that 
would not be easy, judging from 
what Pudgy had said. 

Wales had driven into an alley 
in deserted Jersey City, and had 
dragged their bound prisoner into 
an empty store. 

“Now,” said Wales, “we’re going 
to leave you here.” 

“Tied hand and foot?” cried 
Pudgy. “Why not kill me and get 
it over with? This town is closed 
out, I could yell all day and no- 
body would hear me. I’ll starve! 
No one will ever come - - ” 
“We’ll come, and free you,” 



Wales said. “After we’ve got 
Kendrick off that island. But of 
course, if we fail, if they get us, 
then we’ll never be back. I want 
you to think about that.” 

Pudgy had thought about it, and 
it was clear that he did not like 
that thought at all. When it had 
sunk in, Wales said, 

“Now you tell us all you know 
about the set-up bn that island. 
How many guards, where they us- 
ually are, how they’re armed, where 
Kendrick is kept. Everything. If 
you brief us well enough, we may 
.succeed - - and then we ll be back 
for you.” 

Pudgy had got the point. He 
had talked long and rapidly, fev- 
erishly giving Wales every scrap 
of information he possessed. 

They had left him there, and 
had come by foot to the water- 
front, and now if they had a boat, 
the island was only a little way 
ahead. 

But there was no boat, not a 
canoe even, along the.se dark docks. 
Wales led the way farther along 
the waterfront. He dared not 
flash a light, and they might 
search all night amid these dark 
piers without success. 

E W.\S BEGINNING to de- 
spair, when they came to a 
small boatyard. He found a skiff 
toy stumbling over it in the dark. 
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There were no oars, but he soon 
forced the door of the dark office- 
shack and found those. 

“Now before we start, Martha 
- - ” He was fitting the oars in- 
to locks that he’d made as silent 
as .possible by rag mufflings." - - 
when we reach the island, I want 
you to stay on the shore and wait.” 
“I’m not afraid - -,” she began, 
but Wales cut her short. 

“Listen, it’s not that. I’ll be in 
the dark there. If I have to shoot, 
I want to be sure I’m not shooting 
you by mistake.” 

He pushed out onto the water, 
and bent to the oars, rowing stead- 
ily. The tide was running, and 
he had to allow for that, but there 
was only a little choppiness on 
the Upper Harbor. 

Wales thought again how unreal 
everything on Earth seemed by 
now. And this scene most of all! 
This harbor had once been the 
busiest in the world, and by night 
the lights of shipping, of docks, of 
bridges, had flared everywhere, 
with the electric glow of Manhat- 
tan blazing over everything. 

And now there was silence and 
darkness on the waters. All the 
millions who had lived around 
these shores had left Earth long 
ago, and their cities were dark and 
still. Only the downtown tip of 
Manhattan still showed patterns 
of lighted windows, where the 



SS 

ceaseless activities of Operation 
Doomsday centered. 

Wales rowed on, and then rest- 
ed his oars a moment and turned 
and pyeered ahead in the darkness. 
He saw a lofty shadow now against 
the stars, and knew that it was the 
great Statue. He lifted the oars 
again, rowing now with infinite 
care to make no sound. 

Brr-rumble- -oom- -oom- -oom- - 

Up into the sky westward rose 
another of the mighty Marslift 
rocket-ships, and then in quick 
succession, two more. 

The flare of them in the heav- 
ens sent a wild, shaking light over 
the waters, over the little skiff. 

“Get down!” Wales whispered 
frantically, and he and Martha 
crouched low in the little craft. 

The oom- -oom- -oom faded 
away in muttering echoes. Wales 
could but pray that they had not 
been seen from the island ahead, 
and row on. 

He hoped desperately that there 
w'ould be no more rocket-ships tak- 
ing off, no more flares in the sky, 
until he reached the island. It 
seemed to him that he rowed eter- 
nally, and got nowhere. 

Then, in the darkness, Martha 
whispered warning. The skiff 
bumped land. Wales made out a 
low bank rising above them. He 
picked up the Venn gun and climb- 
ed ashore. 
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He whispered, “Stay in the skiff, 
Martha. You can push off if I 
fail.” And added quickly, “Don’t 
you see, if I do fail, you’ll be the 
last hope left.” 

He gave her no time to argue. He 
gripped the Venn gun, and started 
through the darkness. 

There was no doubt about di- 
rections. Huge now against the 
stars loomed the Statue. And in 
it, if Pudgy had told truth, were 
Lee Kendrick - - and the four of 
Fairlie’s secret police who guarded 
him. 

Wales crossed the park with his 
-Stubby gun held high. The grass 
was tall and ragged from long lack 
of care. And there was not a 
sound, or a light, on the little is- 
land. 

He circled around to the front 
of the Statue, and stared up at the 
parapet of the mighty pedestal, 
and the entrance to the giant fig- 
ure. 

Nothing. No light, no sound of 
movement. 

Wales felt a chill of dismay. He 
had not realized how much he had 
begun to hope, until now. 

Brr-rumble - - 

He heard the first preliminary 
roar from the west, and immediate- 
ly he dropped flat behind a shrub. 



T 



HE FULL THUNDEROUS 
diapason of take-off broke 



around him, and the flaming excla- 
mation jx)int in the heavens blazed 
brightly. 

And Wales saw a man, with a 
gun under his arm, standing on the 
parapet. 

The flare of light died, and the 
rocket-roar grumbled away. 

But now, as he rose to his feet, 
Wales felt a wild triumph. The 
guard was there, as Pudgy had 
said, and that meant - - 

He moved forward, and started 
up the steps. He was more than 
halfway up them, moving softly, 
when he heard a movement above. 

Wales froze. The guard above 
might not have heard him. But he 
could take no chances, with all 
that depended on him now. 

He crouched waiting on the 
steps, the Venn gun raised. It 
seemed to him that hours went by. 

Rumble-boom-boom - - - - 

As the distant rocket-roar 
crashed again, as the column of fire 
streaked across the sky, by its light 
Wales saw the man on the parapet 
peering down toward him with his 
gun alertly raised. 

Instantly, Wales shot him. He 
shot to kill. 

The man dropped. Wales raced 
on up the steps, hoping that the 
brief burst of his Venn gun would 
not have been heard in the rocket- 
roar. 

But a door above swung open, 
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and light spilled out from inside 
the base of the giant Statue. Two 
men appeared in the doorway, draw- 
ing pistols. 

“What - - - ” one cried. 

Wales fired, a prolonged burst. 
He had no intention whatever of 
taking extra risks by sparing life. 
These men, and the men they 
worked for, would have taken the 
lives of millions. There was no mer- 
cy in him. 

One of the two in the doorway 
fell. The other, blood welling from 
his shoulder, tried to shift his 
pistol to his other hand. 

Wales, racing up to them, heard 
pounding footsteps inside the sta- 
tue, and he took no time to shoot 
again. He clubbed the Venn gun’s 
barrel down over the head of the 
wounded man, and sprang over 
him and the dead one in the door- 
way, right into the base of the lofty 
figure. 

A light burned in here. He ran 
to the foot of the winding stair 
that led upward. Frantic feet run- 
ning up above him made reverber- 
ating echoes. He glimpsed a pair 
of legs on the stair - - 

He shot, and the legs crumpled 
and a man came sliding back down 
the stair, screaming and trying to 
aim his gun. Wales triggered again, 
and when the scream of richochet- 
ing steel and the echoes of gun- 
fire died away, there was silence 



unbroken. 

He started running up the stair. 
In a minute he heard Martha’s 
voice calling, from down beneath. 

“Jay!” 

He shouted back down, and ran 
on, his heart pounding, his lungs 
pumping. 

He came into the grotesque 
room of angled steel that was the 
inside of the giant head. There 
was a carefully shaded light here. 
And a man huddled on the floor 
near it, shackled to the wall. 

Thales turned the light 

’ ’ full on him. A bearded face 
looked at him, with wild dark 
eyes - - - a face he could hardly 
recognize. 

“Lee?” he said. And then sud- 
denly, he was sure. “Lee Ken- 
drick.” 

Kendrick said, hesitantly, “Why 
it’s Jay Wales. But you were on 
Mars. How - - - ” And then Ken- 
drick’s eyes suddenly flamed and 
he shouted hoarsely. “Wales, you 
don’t know what’s happened, what 
they’re planning - - - ” 

“I know,” Wales said, stooping 
by him. “Take it easy. Please ” 

Kendrick clutched him, babbling, 
pleading. Not until Martha came 
in, and stoop>ed beside her brother, 
crying, could Wales get away. 

He said, “Try to quiet down. 
There must be a key to these 
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shackles somewhere.” 

He went back down the stair. 
The man he had shot in the shoul- 
der and then stunned, was now stir- 
ring and groaning. 

Wales made a rough bandage 
for the bleeding shoulder, and then 
tied the man’s wrists with his own 
belt. He thought it would hurt, 
when the man came to. He hoped 
it would. 

He searched p>ockets until he 
found keys, and then went back 
up. Kendrick seemed to have got 
control of himself. He talked fe- 
verishly as Wales tried keys. 

“There’s still time before Dooms- 
day, isn’t there?” he pleaded. “Still 
time to get everybody off Earth? 
It isn’t too late?” 

“I think there may be time 
enough,” Wales said. He got the 
shackles unlocked, and helped Ken- 
drick to his feet. “But we’ve still 
Fairlie to reckon with.” 

Kendrick broke into raging 
curses, and Wales stopped him 
sharply. “Cut it, Lee. I feel exactly 
the same way about it but we’ve 
no time for hysteria. It’ll be tricky 
trying to get to Fairlie in his own 
stronghold, over in New York. Tell 

me has he come here often?” 

“He hasn’t been here for two 
weeks,” Kendrick said. “He - - - 
and Bliss and the others in it with 
him - - - you know what they 
wanted of me? They wanted me to 



issue statements saying that Nereus 
might not hit Earth after all. They 
said they’d leave me here for 
Doomsday, if I didn’t. Damn 
them - - - ” 

Again, Wales calmed him down. 
“Those guards didn’t go over to 
New York to report to him, did 
they? Did they use radiophone?” 
Kendrick looked startled. “Why, 
yes, they did. I’ve heard them. 
But I don’t know what secret wave- 
length they used.” 

“Maybe,” said Wales tightly, 
“we can find that out. Martha, you 
help him down the stairs. A few 
steps at a time, till his legs steady.” 
He hurried back down again. The 
wounded man he had tied up had 
recovered consciousness. He sat, his 
face a pallor of pain, and looked 
up at Wales with wide, fearful eyes. 

“Yes,” said Wales softly. “I’d 
love to kill you. You’re right about 
that. But maybe I won’t. What’s 
your name?” 

“Mowler.” 

“You know how to call Fairlie, 
on the portable radiophone? Well, 
you’re going to call him. You’re 
going to tell him just what I say.” 
By the time he found the radio- 
phone and brought it, Kendrick 
was coming shakily down the last 
steps with Martha steadying him. 

Wales asked Mowler, “What’s 
the wave-length for Fairlie’s private 
phone?” 
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Mowler, looking up into his face, 
shivered and told him. He set the 
dial. 

Then he told the wounded man 
what to say. He finished, “Don’t 
do it wrong.” 

Again looking into Wales’ face, 
Mowler said, “I won’t.” 

Vy-ALES TOUCHED the call- 
’ ~ button. He held the instru- 
ment in front of Mowler. And pre- 
sently a voice came from it. 

“Fairlie speaking.” 

“Mowler here,” said Mowler. 
“Our guest wanfs to see you. He 
says he’s ready to make that state- 
ment now - - - any statement you 
want.” 

“About time,” growled Fairlie’s 
voice. “.All right. I’ll come.” 

Wales switched off the instru- 
ment and took it away. He went 
out on the parapet, and waited in 
the darkness with the Venn gun 
in his hands. 

Martha and Kendrick came out, 
and as another Marslift ship 
flamed up across the sky, he saw 
that her face was white and 
strained. 

She said, “Don’t kill him, Jay.” 

He said, without turning, “The 
Evacuation has been delayed, and 
there may not be enough time to 
make up that delay. We may not 
get everyone off Earth in time. 
And everyone of those who are left 
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to face Doomsday will have been 
killed by Fairlie and his pals.” 

“I know,” she said. “But don’t. 
Jay.” 

He would make no promise, or 
answer. He waited. And they heard 
the purr of the fast power-boat, 
less than an hour later. 

Dawn was gray in the eastern 
sky when Fairlie, and one armed 
man in Evacuation Police uniform, 
came up the steps to the pedestal. 

Wales stepped out, the Venn gun 
levelled, and Kendrick came out 
behind him. 

Fairlie stopped. The Police offi- 
cer with him made an uncertain 
sound and movement. 

“Don’t be stupid,” Fairlie said. 
“He’s got us cold.” 

He came up a few more steps. 
He looked up at Wales, and there 
was in his powerful face an im- 
mense disgust. 

“You’re proud, aren’t you, 
Wales?” said Fairlie. “You think 
you’ve done something big and gal- 
lant. You’ve saved, or tried to save, 
a lot of human lives and that makes 
you happy.” He suddenly raged. 
“Human refuse! The weak, the un- 
fit, the no-damned-good, that we’ve 
been saddled with all our lives here 
on Earth - - - and now we must 
take them with us to drag us all 
down on Mars.” 

“Don’t, Jay,” whispered Martha, 
and her voice was a painful sound. 
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Fairlie said: 

“Let him. I’d sooner go out now 
as see all human civilization 
dragged down out there by the 
weight of the useless rabble who 
would be better dead.” 

Wales said, “You’re so sure, just 
who should live and who should 
die. You felt such a big man, mak- 
ing secret decisions like that, didn’t 
you? Fairlie, who knows what’s 
best for everybody. You and your 
pals liked that feeling, didn’t you? 
There have always been characters 
like you - - - ” 

He paused, and then he said, 
“We’re going over to New York. 
We’re going to have Kendrick tell 
his story to all the millions still 
on Earth, and it’s a story that 
two of your own men will back up. 
We’re going to try to get every last 
soul off Earth before Doomsday. 
But if we don’t - - - ” 

“If you don’t?” sneered Fairlie. 

“You’ll know it,” said Wales, 
and now he was shaking. “Because 
you, Fairlie, will not leave Earth 
till every last soul is evacuated. 
If any human being faces Dooms- 
dav here, you’ll face it right with 
him.” 



CHAPTER IX 



^VER NEW YORK there hung 
in the sky a new moon, big 
and red and terrifying. 



Once it had been a mere track 
on an astronomical photo, a figure 
in a calculation. Once it had been 
a threat, but an abstract one. Now 
it was real at last. Week by week, 
it had grown from a spark to a 
speck to a little moon, and now 
Kendrick’s World was rushing in 
fast toward the fatal rendezvous 
with its bigger, sister world. 

Wales sat at his desk in the of- 
fice high in the UN tower, and 
looked out the window at the sky- 
scraf)ers lobming strange in the 
bloody light. There was a great 
silence everywhere. The frantic 
thunder of the Marslift was stilled 
at last. The last-but-one rockets 
had left at dusk, and now as night 
advanced it seemed that the whole 
Earth was hushed and waiting. 

He felt a weariness that smo- 
thered all happiness of success. For 
they had succeeded, in these four 
frantic months. After Lee Ken- 
drick had told his story to the 
world, after the plotters who had 
ruthlessly condemned millions “for 
the good of the race” had been ex- 
posed and arrested, those millions 
of dubious folk had suddenly felt 
the full panicky shock of truth, had 
realized at last that Doomsday was 
real. 

They had poured into New York, 
in fear-driven mobs that could 
hardly be handled. And Wales, as 
the hastily appointed new Evacua- 
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tion Marshal, had felt in his soul 
that it was too late, that some 
would surely he left. 

He had reckoned without that 
quality in human beings that 
draws' their greatest strength out 
of peril. The Marslift had been 
speeded up, speeded up farther, 
speeded up until rocket-crews 
fainted of fatigue at their posts. 
But it had, at last, been done . . . 

The door opened, and Martha 
came across the office to where 
Wales sat hunched and weary with 
his hands spread out on the empty 
desk. 

“It’s time, Jay,” she said. “Lee 
and the others are waiting.” 

He looked slowly up at her. “We 
got them all off,” he said. 

“Yes. We got them all off.” 

“About one thing,” he said, 
“Fairlie was right. It’ll be hard on 
Mars for us, harder because of all 
those last millions. But I don’t 
think anyone will ever complain.” 

He thought of the people who 
had streamed through New York, 
into the Marslift rockets, these last 
weeks and days. 

He thought of Sam Lanterman 
and his people from Pittsburgh, and 
Lanterman complaining, “Hell, I 
got to own a whole city and what 
happens - - - I get scared out of 
it! Oh well, I guess it won’t be so 
bad out there.” 

Martha touched his shoulder 



gently. “Come, Jay.” 

He got to his feet and walked 
heavily with her to the lift. 

They went down through the 
silent, empty building to the empty 
street. Empty, except for the car 
in which Kendrick and the two 
others waited, looking up silently at 
the crimson face of the thing that 
was coming fast, fast, toward Earth. 

The car bore them fast through 
the empty streets, and the lifeless 
metropolis fell behind them and 
they jpshed across a countryside 
already wearing a strange and 
ominous new aspect, to the Space- 
port. 

The last rocket waited, a silvery 
tower flashing back the red light 
from the .sky. They got out of the 
car and walked toward it. 

Hollenberg had won the honor 
of being the last rocket-captain to 
leave Earth. But he did not look 
as though he enjoyed that honor 
now. 

“We’re ready,” he said. 

Wales asked, “Is Fairlie 
aboard?!’ 

Hollenberg nodded grimly. 
“Aboard, and locked up. He was 
the last evacuee taken on, as per 
orders.” 

They stood, looking at each 
other. It came to Wales what was 
the matter. They stood upon Earth, 
and it was the last time that they 
might ever stand upon it. 
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He said harshly, “If we’re ready, 
let’s go.” 

The rocket-ship bore them sky- 
ward on wings of flame and thun- 
der, and an Earth empty of man 
lay waiting. 



\ IMILLION MILES out in 
space, they watched from the 
observation port. They could see 
the planetoid only as a much 
smaller, dark mass against the 
blue, beautiful sphere of 'Earth. 

“One minute, fifteen seconds,” 
said Kendrick, in a dry, level voice. 

Martha sobbed, and hid her face 
against Wales’ shoulder, and he 
held her close. 



“Thirt}^ seconds.” 

And all Wales could think of 
was the cities and their silent 
streets, the little houses carefully 
locked and shuttered, the quiet 
country roads and old trees and 
fields, with the red moon looming 
over them, coming down upon 
them, closer, closer - - - 

“She’s struck,” said Kendrick. 
And then, “Look - - - look - - 
Wales saw. The blue sphere of 
Earth had suddenly changed, white 
steam laced with leaping flames 
enwrapped it, puffing out from it. 



Giant winds tore the steam and 
he glimpsed tortured continents 
buckling, cracking, mountains ris- 
ing - - - 

He held Martha close, and 
watched until he could watch no 
more, and turned away. Kendrick, 
with his telescope set up, was talk- 
ing rapidly. 

“The continental damage isn’t 
too bad. The seas are all steam 
now, but they’ll condense again in 
time. Terrific volcanoes, but they’ll 
not last too long. In time, It’ll cool 
down ” 

In time, Wales thought. In their 
time? Maybe not until their child- 
ren’s time? 

He looked ahead, at the red 
spark of Mars, the world of refuge. 
It would be hard living on Mars, 
yes, for all the millions of men. 
But there were other worlds in 
space, and they had the knowledge 
and the ships. He thought they 
would go farther than Mars, much 
farther. He thought that they could 
not guess now, how far. 

But someday, they or their 
children would come back to old 
Earth again. Of that, he was very 
sure. 

THE END 
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Kendall Stone had twelve hours to save o 
thousand lives. It wasn't much time, especially 
since someone was making sure he didn't use it! 



T here was a scream of 

tortured air over the Mojave 
Spaceport as a two-man star- 
ship dropped on its hot jets to- 
ward the wide cementalloy landing 
field. It slowed and settled gently 
to the ground. Before the faint 
wisps of smoke had time to dissi- 
pate, the airlock door opened, and 
a big, broad-shouldered man got 
out. He dropped lithely to the 
ground and started off across the 
field at a quick trot. 

He nearly bowled over a field 
attendant who had been coming to- 
ward him. “Hey! ” the surprised 
attendant said. “Don’t you want 
your ship checked?” 

“Don’t have time,” Kendall 
Stone called back, as he continued 
running toward the Customs Of- 
fice. He glanced at his watch. 
1800. Twelve hours till dawn. 
Twelve hoursl 



Kendall Stone gritted his teeth 
and doubled his pace. He was in 
a super-plus top-level hurry. He’d 
practically burned a hole in the 
vacuum between Earth and Mars 
trying to get to Mojave on time. 
Twelve hours! At dawn, Galth of 
Rastol would die in the execution 
chamber for the crime of murder. 
And it was up to Kendall Stone to 
stop it. 

He opened the door to the Main 
Lounge of the spaceport building 
and pushed his way through the 
thick, jostling crowd, moving slow- 
ly toward the Customs Office. He 
hardly noticed the people he shov- 
ed aside. There was only one 
thought in his mind: I’ve only got 
twelve hours. 

Personally, Stone didn’t give an 
octangle damn about Galth; he 
didn’t even know the Rastolian 
personally - - had never heard of 
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him until a short time ago. But if left behind to go on this purchas- 

Galth of Ra-stol died, so would a ing trip. 

thousand others. The human col- The Customs Office was in sight 
ony on Rastol III would be wiped now. He threaded his way through 

out in reprisal. the mob. Just before he reached 

Including, Stone thought bitter- the door, he was almost pushed off 
ly, the wife and two sons he had balance by a squat, chubby little 
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man who steadied him, apologized 
profusely, and went oa his way. 

Scowling angrily. Stone stepped 
inside the Customs Office. A hard- 
faced man in uniform sat behind 
the broad desk, looking up at him 
boredly. 

“Yes?” 

“I have a cargo of Martian val- 
done aboard my ship, and I want 
to report it,” Stone said. 

The official nodded. “Do you 
have the import permission pa- 
pers?” 

Kendall shook his head. “I 
don’t intend to import the stuff to 
Earth; I’m just stopping over here 
until I can get some very import- 
ant business cleared up. But val- 
donc is a dangerous drug, and I 
simply wanted to report the fact 
that I have a hundred kilograms 
of it aboard my ship.” 

“I see,” said the official, making 
a note on a minipad. “We’ll have 
to put a seal on the ship until you 
are ready to take off again.” 

“That’s perfectly all right,” 
Kendall agreed. Anything would 
have been all right, as long as it 
didn’t take much of the precious 
time remaining before dawn. 

The official extended his hand. 
“Your papers, please.” 

Kendall reached inside his jack- 
et pocket for the small booklet of 
identification papers. An icy shiv- 
er ran down his back. 



The booklet was gone. 

“What’s the^ matter?” the offi- 
cial asked. 

“My ID booklet is gonel I put 
it in my jacket jusjt before I left 
the ship; I must have lost it on 
my way over here.” 

“If that’s the case, someone will 
return it,” the Customs official 
said. “It’s of no use to anyone 
else. We’ll send out a call for it. 
Meanwhile, I’m afraid you’ll have 
to remain inside the spaceport.” 
Kendall scowled. Of all the 
lou.sy time-wasting pieces of red- 
tape, he thought. He felt trapped 
by bureaucracy. He didn’t have 
time to waste hanging around the 
spaceport tonight. 

“We’ll also ask for confirmation 
over the subradio,” said the offi- 
cial. “What is your home planet?” 
“Rastol III, near Deneb.” 

“Very well. Even if we don’t 
find your ID booklet, we can give 
you a temporary pass if you are 
identified from Rastol by subra- 
dio.” 

Stone felt a cold trickle of per- 
spiration forming on his forehead. 
“That’s going to take nearly twen- 
ty-four hours,” he objected. “Isn’t 
there a faster way?” 

The official shook his head and 
shrugged, the timeless gesture of 
all bureaucrats. “I’m afraid not. 
Not unless we find your ID book- 
let.” 
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T IKE A CAGED tiger, Kendall 
' Stone paced the administra- 
tion area of the spaceport for an 
hour, hoping doggedly that the ID 
booklet would turn up somewhere 
out on the field. But an hour later, 
there was still no sign of the book- 
let, and Stone felt himself growing 
desperate. The glowing ball of 
Sol had already set behind the 
western horizon. Night had fallen 
- - the night whose end would 
bring the death of Galth of Rastol 
and of a thousand innocent, un- 
suspecting colonists. 

Stone stared at the polychrome 
hues of the sunset for a long min- 
ute, clenched his fists, and made 
his decision; there was onlj^ one 
thing to do. 

He strolled quietly around the 
spaceport, looking for a way out. 
There were none which were un- 
guarded; Earth didn’t like un- 
wanted or unauthorized colonists 
sneaking in on them. 

Finally, he chose one of the 
smaller gates at random and walk- 
ed up to the guard. The sign over 
the gate said: OFFICIAL PER- 
SONNEL ONLY. 

Kendall walked straight up to 
the guard as though he had every 
right in the galaxy to go through 
the gate. The man looked up at 
him unsuspiciously, as though 
waiting for Stone to produce his 
ID booklet. 
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Kendall kept walking toward 
him, putting his hand inside his 
jacket and fumbling around as 
though searching for the booklet. 
“Must be here someplace,” he 
murmured, as he came within ear- 
shot. 

When he was within three feet 
of the unsuspecting guard. Stone 
withdrew his hand and swung his 
fist in a hard, short arc which land- 
ed crunchingly on the point of the 
guard’s chin. The man staggered 
and groped groggily for his gun. 

“No you don’t!” Stone said 
quietly. He sent another driving 
fist into the guard’s solar plexus, 
and the man folded up like an 
empty potato sack. 

Stone caught him before he hit 
the ground. “Sorry, pal,” he 
whispered, “but I’ve got work to 
do.” He lowered the guard gent- 
ly to the ground. 

The sudden shrill blast of a 
whistle broke the twilight silence 
somewhere to his left. Someone 
had seen the attack. Kendall 
didn’t wait for further discussion. 
He ran at top speed through the 
gate and into the gathering dark- 
ness beyond. 

Fifteen minutes later he was in 
Mojave City. 

^"T^HE CITY, which had grown 
up around the spaceport, was 
a sprawling, busy place. Stone 
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headed straight into the heart of 
town. 

He stopped in at the first store 
he met, and before the shopkeeper 
could say anything, he burst out 
with, “I’m in a hurry, friend. Can 
you tell me how to get to the Gov- 
ernor?” 

The merchant, a small, pale man 
wearing a greasy apron, smiled and 
said, “You won’t be able to get to 
him easily, my good sir. You’ll 
have to see his Secretary. It’s the 
way it’s done.” 

“All right, where’s his Secretary 
to be found?” Stone barked. He 
received full directions on how to 
reach the Secretary’s residence, and 
snapped a “Thanks” and left. 

It was a short trip by bus, but 
Stone decided to walk. Walking 
would work off some of the ner- 
vous energy that was accumulating 
in him, making him tense and key- 
ed-up. 

He reviewed the situation bitter- 
ly as he strode through the bright- 
ly-lit streets. 

The Rastolians were a peculiar 
race. They looked something like 
reptiles walking on their hind feet, 
but they had warm blood and were 
mammalian in several respects. 
The Government of Earth knew 
that much about them. 

What the Government didn’t 
seem to know much about was 
the Rastolian moral code. The 



Rastolians did not believe that 
any government had a right to kill 
one of its citizens. Even murder 
could be punished only by life im- 
prisonment. Usually, though, a 
Rastolian convicted of murder was 
simply given a gun with one shot 
in it and left alone in his cell. Re- 
gardless of how despicable his 
crime may have been, no Rastolian 
was so completely without honor 
that he would refuse to take the 
proper steps to punish himself. 

Galth of Rastol had been con- 
victed and condemned. He had, 
the jury found, murdered an 
Earthman in cold blood over a 
gambling dispute. But if Earth 
sent him to the execution chamber, 
his fellow beings, outraged over the 
injury and the insult to their way 
of life, would take steps to avenge 
him. And that would be the end 
of the small colony of humans on 
Rastol III. 

Stone thought of his wife - - who 
looked much too young to be the 
mother of two children, who looked 
as fresh and desirable as she had 
the day Stone had married her. 
She would perish with them. His 
sons; his home. He shook his head 
bitterly. The tragedy could be 
averted if he could reach the Gov- 
ernor’s Secretary, if he could con- 
vince the Secretary that there 
must be a stay of execution. The 
Government had to allow Galth of 
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Rastol the chance to kill himself 
in accordance with his people’s 
customs. 

He glanced up at the street-sign. 
This was the street. It was a qiiiet, 
residential block, lacking the fluor- 
escent streetlamps of the business 
district. He saw the house, and 
headed for it. 

As he started up the long walk 
toward the house, two figures step- 
ped out of the shadows. 

“Put up your hands, Mr. Stone,” 
said the taller of the two. “The 
Secretary wants to see you.” 

Stone frowned puzzledly, but 
made no resistance. He didn’t care 
to argue with a naked gun, and 
they were taking him where he was 
heading anyway. He raised his 
hands and folded them behind his 
head, and let them march him up 
the concrete pathway. 

HE SECRETARY was a 
heavy-set, heavy-jowled man 
with a smile on his lips and a cal- 
culating look in his eyes. He 
sat comfortably in an overinflated 
pneumochair, smoking a cigar. 

“Well, Mr. Stone,” he said, eye- 
ing Kendall coldly, “may I ask you 
why you broke away from the 
spaceport? That is a serious of- 
fense, you know.” 

Stone moistened dry lips. “I 
know, !Mr. Secretary, but it was 
an emergency. I lost my ID book- 
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let, and I had to get to see you be- 
fore it was too late.” 

The Secretary ignored that. 
“What is your business, Mr. 
Stone?” he asked, narrowing his 
eyes penetratingly. “Why have 
you come from Rastol III?” 

“I came to pick up a hundred 
pounds of Martian valdone” Stone 
explained. “We use it on Rastol 
III to make antivirotic drugs in 
combination with extracts from 
Apler’s Weed. The weed only 
grows on two planets, Rastol III 
and Vescalor IX.” 

The Secretary grinned compla- 
cently, but did not say anything. 
Stone began to .sweat. 

“While I was on Mars, I heard 
that the Rastolian native, Galth, 
was to be executed, so I came here 
to ask the Governor to stay the 
execution.” He went on to ex- 
plain in detail what would happen 
if Galth were to be executed. 

When he finished, he stared at 
the Secretary, searching the man’s 
face for some sign of interest. 
“Would you phone the Governor 
and tell him what I’ve just told 
you?” he asked hoarsely. 

“I’m afraid we can’t do any- 
thing like that on the word of an 
unidentified man, Mr. Stone,” the 
Secretary said calmly. “As soon 
as your identification comes 
through - - ” 

“Put that will be too late! Can’t 
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you see that this may mean the 
death of thousands of innocent 
people?” 

The Secretary held up his hand, 
palm out, for silence. ‘T’m sorry, 
Mr. Stone. I can’t take the un- 
substantiated word of every crack- 
pot that comes in here.” He reach- 
ed over and turned on the visi- 
phone. “I’m going to have to call 
the police,” he said. He looked 
over at the shorter of the two 
men who had brought Stone in. 
“Miller, take Mr. Stone into the 
other room and hold him until the 
police arrive.” 

The squat man took his gun 
out. “Let’s go.” 

Kendall turned toward the 
man named Miller, and for the 
first time saw his face clearly. In 
the darkness outside, he hadn’t had 
a really good look at the man, 
and since he’d been in the Secre- 
tary’s study, he hadn’t paid any 
attention to the men who stood be- 
hind him. But as he faced the 
pudgy Jittle man, he realized that 
the face was definitely familiar. 
He struggled to recall where he 
had seen the man before. 

“In here, fellow,” the squat man 
said, jostling Stone into what was 
probably the library. Keeping the 
gun trained on him with one 
hand. Miller lit a cigarette with 
the other, and a cloud of bluish 
smoke curled upward. 



Stone watched him. Suddenly, 
he remembered the face. The lit- 
tle man was the same one who 
had bumped into him in the space- 
port terminal, just outside the Cus- 
toms Room! He knew now what 
had happened to his ID booklet. 
The fat little man was a pickpocket. 

And if he was working for the 
Secretary - - 

Stone sucked in his breath 
sharply. This involved more than 
mere ignorance about Rastolian 
customs; this was a conspiracy to 
wipe out the colony of Earthmen 
up there! 

He glanced at the clock on the 
wall. Not much time left. Over- 
head, he heard the gentle whirring 
of a police helicopter. They weren’t 
wasting a moment in getting him 
clamped away where he couldn’t 
do any harm. 

He glanced up at the noise, and 
Miller automatically glanced up 
too. Kendall’s hand shot out, en- 
closing the squat man’s gun hand 
in a vice-like grip. Miller started 
to yell, but his antagonist’s fist 
smashed into his mouth before he 
could say anything. Miller dropped 
to the floor. 

Kendall picked up the gun, 
shoved it into his pocket, and threw 
the little man easily over his shoul- 
der. Then he headed for the 
French windows that opened onto 
the balcony. 
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The police copter was landing 
on the roof as Kendall dropped 
from the balcony and sprinted si- 
lently across the lawn. He ran to 
the garage, opened the door to one 
of the Secretary’s cars, and dump- 
ed Miller in the back seat. It was 
but the work of a moment to short 
through the starting switch. The 
hum of the turboelectric engine 
was completely drowned out by 
the whirring of the copter blades 
above. 

Without turning on the head- 
lights, Kendall rolled the car out 
into the street and drove toward 
an aircab stand. He was several 
blocks from the Secretary’s house 
before he turned on the headlights. 

T TE PARKED the Secretary’s 
-*■ -*• car in a darkened alley a 
block away from the aircab office. 
As he drew back the handbrake, he 
heard Miller groan faintly in the 
back. 

“Quiet, friend,” he said sooth- 
ingly, and tapped him lightly on 
the head with the butt of the gun. 
Rapidly he went through the fat 
little man’s pockets, tossing out 
cards of all different sorts before 
finding what he was looking for. 
Sure enough, there was his ID 
booklet. 

The picture was starting to take 
shape now, with everything falling 
into place except the answer to the 



big question: Why? 

Why was the Secretary so anx- 
ious to see Stone out of the way? 
What was the whole business 
about? He didn’t know. 

He pocketed the ID booklet. It 
wouldn’t help him now, not with 
the police after him for breaking 
away from the spaceport, and may- 
be a kidnapping charge on top of 
that. 

Glancing at Miller to make sure 
he’d be out for a while to come, 
Stone got out of the car and walk- 
ed the block to the aircab office. 
It was easy to rent one of them. 
All he had to do was show the 
bored clerk his ID booklet, and 
sign for the cab. 

“Remember,”- the clerk caution- 
ed, “you can’t take off inside the 
city limits. You’ll have to drive 
outside Mojave first.” 

“I know,” Kendall said as he 
shoved the bills across the counter. 
“Thanks.” 

He drove the aircar back to 
where he had left Miller in the 
Secretary’s car, and transferred 
the unconscious man to the rear 
seat of the aircab. He looked 
around; no one in sight. Good, he 
thought. Then, in direct violation 
of the law, he lifted the aircar and 
headed into the night sky. The 
moon was bright overhead; the 
time was running short. 

The Governor’s palace was over 
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a hundred and fifty miles away. 
Stone figured he’d make it with 
very little time to spare. He set 
the autopilot, and reached back 
with one big hand to pick up Miller 
by his lapels. 

“Wake up, Miller!” 

The fat man shook his head 
groggily and opened one eye. He 
groaned. 

Stone slapped him across the 
face, just hard enough to sting. 
“Come on, damn you, wake up!” 
“Lemme alone,” Miller murmur- 
ed. A sharp blow with an open 
hand brought him to some atten- 
tion. “Leggo.” 

Stone shook him until his head 
wobbled. “Get up and look alive. 
I want to talk to you.” 

“I ain’t sayin’ nothin’,” Miller 
said sullenly. “I don’t know noth- 
in’, and I can’t tell you a thing.” 
A few seconds’ quick persuasion 
and he had changed his mind. “All 
right!” he yelled. “All right! I 
ain’t got anything to lose, anyhow, 
unless you want to get me for pick- 
in’ your pocket.” 

“I won’t prosecute you if you 
talk,” Kendall promised. 

“Okay,” Miller grunted. “You 
won’t live to use the information 
anyway.” He sat up and rubbed 
his jaw. “The Secretary owns a 
lot of stock in the colony that’s 
making antivirotic drugs on Ves- 



calor IX. He wanted to put Ras- 
tol III out of commission so that 
the drugs would have to be bought 
from Vescalor IX. So he framed 
this alien Galth and had -him sen- 
tenced to the execution chamber. 
He knew what would happen if 
the Government executed a Rasto- 
lian.” 

Stone pounded his fist against 
the seat. “Don’t the lives of a 
thousand innocent people mean 
anything to him?” 

“I never asked him, mister.” 

Stone started to lash out angrily 
at Miller, then pulled back the 
fist. “Then Galth didn’t kill the 
Earthman?” 

“Nope. Penowski did. The tall 
guy who was with me in the Sec- 
retary’s place.” 

Kendall reached out one hand 
and clamped it tightly on the 
small man’s shoulder. Miller 
winced. “You’re going to tell the 
Governor your story,” Stone said. 
“Every word.” 

Miller shook his head. “Oh, no. 
You can slap me around all you 
want, but I ain’t gonna get my- 
self in hot water that way. No, 
sir, brother. If the - - LOOK 
OUT!” 

Stone whirled and saw an air- 
car approaching, dropping down on 
his tail. A white-hot beam flashed 
from it, blistering the paint on 
Stone’s ship. 
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T UCKILY, it was difficult for 
' the other man to aim. The 
aircars were flying at close to 
three hundred miles an hour. 

He snapped off the switch of 
the autopilot and sent the little 
aircar into a high, screaming climb. 
Another beam flashed by. 

Kendall spun the ship into a 
back loop and barrel-rolled, bring- 
ing him in on the tail of the other 
aircar. But the other driver was 
cagey; he went into a hard right 
turn and tried to come up under 
Stone’s vehicle. 

Stone could see that the other 
aircraft definitely was not a police 
craft. An official car would have 
externally-mounted , automatically- 
controlled guns that would have 
shot Stone out of the skies with 
the first blast. No; this was a 
highly unofficial, extra-legal af- 
fair. 

Another beam sizzled by so close 
that it gouged a spot out of the 
side of the ship. Stone reached 
down, groping for the gun he’d 
taken from Miller. It had been 
lying on the seat beside him, but 
it was gone now. Stone cursed. 
It must have slid to the floor when 
he spun the ship around. 

“Never mind. Stone,” Miller 
said coldly. “I got the gun now.” 

Kendall said nothing. He didn’t 
even have time to curse. He was 
too busy trying to avoid the white- 



hot blasts from the other aircar. 
He sent the ship into a power 
dive and shoved in on the throttle. 
He didn’t know if the little car 
would take what he was going to 
give it, but it was his only chance. 
If he survived - - well, that was 
fine. If he didn’t, the last hope 
of the little colony was dead. 

“You’ll kill us!” yelled Miller. 
He put the gun against Kendall’s 
neck. “Stop it! You’ll kill us!” 

“Shut up and put that gun 
away. Miller,” Stone snapped 
without moving his head. “If you 
shoot me, we’ll both die. This is 
the only way we can keep your 
pals from murdering both of us.” 

Miller said nothing, but the cold 
pressure of the muzzle left Stone’s 
neck. 

Suddenly, Kendall heaved back 
on the control wheel, pulling the 
aircar out of its dive. He hung on 
grimly as the centrifugal force of 
the pullout dragged the blood from 
his brain. Then he blacked out. 

When consciousness returned, 
the sturdy little aircar was climbing 
skyward. Stone glanced around. 
Miller was -still unconscious, lying 
slumped in a rotund heap down at 
the floor of the aircab. Stone haul- 
ed him up, applied a hard punch 
to the jaw to make sure he’d 
stay that wa}^, and let him sag 
back down. Then he grabbed the 
gun from the unconscious man’s 
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lap. 

The other aircar was about half 
a mile away, heading toward him. 
Evidently the other pilot had 
blacked out, too. Overhead the 
moon glittered brightly. The night 
was wearing along. And when 
the sun’s rays trickled over the 
horizon - - 

Holding on to the wheel with 
his right hand, Kendall opened the 
window a tiny bit and stuck his 
left hand' out. The blast of air 
that tore past almost ripped the 
gun from his hand. 

He gripped it harder, until the 
knuckles whitened, and turned the 
ship to face his assailant. A chill 
wind blew through the cabin. 
Sighting the pistol by instinct 
alone, he squeezed the trigger. 

The blue-white beam speared 
out. burning off part of the con- 
trol surfaces of the other car. It 
shuddered and spun, and then be- 
gan to spiral downward. 

Kendall Stone closed the win- 
dow, grasped the controls, and 
pointed the aircar toward the Gov- 
ernor’s palace. 

^"T^HE GOVERNOR yawned 
^ sleepily as Kendall Stone 
finished his story. He glanced at 
Miller, who was pinioned securely 
between two burly Security 
Guards. 

“Well?” 



“It’s true,” the fat man said. 
“Oh?” Stone asked. “Why the 
sudden nobility. Miller?” 

“It’s not nobility,” Miller said. 
“They came after your ship know- 
ing I was in it - - and that didn’t 
keep them from shooting me down. 
Why shouldn’t I turn them in, if 
it’ll save my own skin?” 

“You should have known,” Ken- 
dall said, “that people like those 
two wouldn’t hesitate to sacrifice 
you. They’d already planned to 
kill a whole colony, you know.” 
The Governor, who had watched 
the whole interchange of conversa- 
tion rather impatiently, smiled 
grimly. “Mr. Stone, I think we 
all owe you an apology. This has 
been a gross miscarriage of justice.” 
He was wide awake now. He turn- 
ed to one of the guards. 

“Fallon, get the Warden on the 
phone right away. Tell him the 
sentence of death on Galth of 
Rastol has been commuted. Tell 
him that the real murderer will 
be punished.” 

The guard returned a moment 
later. 

“Well?” the Governor demand- 
ed. 

“They were Just leading him in- 
to the death cell when the message 
arrived,” the guard said. “They’ve 
returned him to confinement pend- 
ing the written pardon.” 

Kendall Stone sank down limply 
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on a chair. 

He glanced at his watch. 0545. 
Outside the window, the first 
rays of daiwn were breaking 
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through the murky night. He 
thought of his family awakening 
light years away. The sun would 
be coming up too on Rastol . . . 



The Ihin^ In The Truck 
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There's nothing peculiar about a load of 
potatoes going to market— but we knew something 
was wrong when the spuds suddenly come to llfel 



I T STARTED with a load of 
potatoes. 

Joe Loftus and I were driving 
the big semi-trailer back from Mon- 
tauk that night after delivering a 
load of fishing gear to one of the 
big resorts out there and -wonder- 
ing if we’d be able to pick up a 
truckload of anything on the way 
back to increase the take when 
Joe spotted this sign. 

It was one of those standard 
hand-painted Return Load signs, 
so we pulled in and I climbed down 
from the cab while Joe remained 
behind the wheel, ready to roll 
if they had nothing for us. 

The sun was going down in a 
bank of heavy black clouds. I 
figured it might rain before the 
trip was over. I went over to the 
door of the farm house and knocked. 
Pretty soon I heard footsteps in- 
side and a man chewing a mouth- 
ful of his supper opened the door 



for me. He needed a shave and he 
had tired, defeated eyes. 

“What’s the load, friend,” I 
said. “I saw the sign.” 

“Potatoes.” He named a price. 

“Well,” I said in surprise. “That’s 
cheap.” 

“Tell you the truth, bub. They 
got blasted.” 

“Blasted? What do you mean?” 

“Well, now, it’s hard to say. 
Something fell and hit the storage 
barn.” 

“Fell?” 

“Fell, bub. A bitty explosion. 
But nothing much. Maybe seventy 
percent of the load is good. The 
bad ones will be in sacks in the 
middle. Won’t even know it. What 
do you say?” 

That season potatoes were go- 
ing good in the wholesale markets 
around the city. I figured Joe 
Loftus and I could clear a neat 
profit even if thirty percent of the 
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load was waste. So I agreed to the 
deal and for the ne.xt hour or so 
used the muscles of my back along 
with Joe, the farmer, and the 
farmer’s two grown boys to load 
the sacks of potatoes into the emp- 
ty van of our big semi-trailer. When 
he had finished I paid off the 
farmer and his wife gave us each 
a cup of coffee. Then Joe and I 
climbed into the cab and we rolled. 

“Hear something?” Joe asked 
about half an hour later. 

It was dark by then and traffic 
on the Montauk Highway was 
light. “Potato sacks shifting 
around,” I said. “We didn’t pack 
’em too good, I guess.” 

The noise came again. Maybe 
it didn’t really sound like sacks 



shifting around in the van, I don’t 
know. I was in a hurry to get 
home. It had been a long day. 

I was driving. Joe squirmed 
around and p>eered through the rear 
window of the cab but could see 
nothing. “Stop the truck,” he said. 

“What for?” 

“’Cause I don’t like that noise. 
Something’s going on back there.” 

“Sure,” I said, grinning, “our 
farmer’s a shrewdie. His boys are 
back there and they’re eating up 
all the potatoes.” 

“Very funny. Just stop the damn 
truck.” 

I turned my head and looked at 
Joe’s face. He was scared. Maybe 
he had one of those premonitions 
you read about. I shrugged and 
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found a widened stretch of road 
shoulder and pulled the big semi up. 
Joe hopped out of the cab and went 
around back. After a while I heard 
the rear doors swing open. Then 
they closed again and Joe came 
back. I hadn’t heard him stomp- 
ing around inside the van or any- 
thing. 

“Sacks shifting around like I 
said?” I asked. 

Joe’s face was white in the dash 
light. He shook his head. 

“Harry,” he said. That’s my 
name. Harry. “Harry, we was 
tricked.” 

“What do you mean, tricked?” 
I was getting a little annoyed 
with Joe. He stood half in and half 
out of the cab. I wanted to get 
moving. 

“.Ain’t no potatoes,” Joe said. 

“No potatoes? What the hell 
are you talking about? We loaded 
those spuds ourselves.” 

“.Ain’t no potatoes,” Joe re- 
peated in a funny voice. “Harry, 
listen. Let’s just leave the load 
and truck and everything and get 
the hell out of here.” 

T - LOOKED at him and snorted, 
-*■ then swung out of the cab on 
my side and went around back. I 
undid the chain and the door-bar 
and pulled the tongue down so I 
could open the rear doors. Then I 
swung up into the van in the 



darkness. 

There was a smell in there. Not 
a potato smell. To this day I 
still can’t say what it was. But it 
was a funny smell and it made the 
short hairs on the back of my heck 
feel all cold and prickly-like. 

I lit a match and swore. Joe was 
right. There just weren’t any po- 
tatoes, I don’t care who loaded 
them. 

But there was something bade 
there. 

Call it jelly, if you want. I saw 
it and I can’t do better. Say, two 
or three tons of quivering jelly fill- 
ing up the center of the floor of 
the van. 

Joe called: “Well?” 

I was carrying a lighted match 
into the van with me. It burned 
my fingers. I lit another one and 
slowly approached the jelly. It 
didn’t seem to have any color, so 
it took on the orange glowing 
color of the flaming match. It 
pulsed. I went near it, then stopped. 
There were still a few potatoes on 
the floor of the van, after all. I 
stood by while the jelly rolled 
sluggishly toward them. The po- 
tatoes were enveloped. In a minute 
there weren’t any potatoes. 

Then the jelly-thing stopped 
quivering. I came close and touched 
it gingerly with one finger. It 
burned. I withdrew my hand. 

“Harry?” Joe called. 
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Just then I heard the sound of 
glass breaking. A section of the 
jelly had blubbered over against 
the van’s small front window, 
smashing it. I didn’t think a soft 
jelly would have the strength. 

“Harry!” Joe shouted. It was 
like a shout of animal fear. I heard 
the sound of more glass breaking. 
The rear window of the cab, I 
thought. I hopf>ed over the rear 
tongue of the van and sped around 
to the cab. 

Joe was sitting there, smoking 
a cigarette. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked 
him. “What happened?” 

“Nothing’s the matter,” he said. 
“You want to drive or want me to 
drive?” 

“You just now yelled.” 

“Me? You sure I yelled, Harry?” 

A car sped by, following its 
headlight beams. “Window’s broke,” 
I said. 

“Is it?” Joe Loftus asked me in 
mild surprise. “Is it now? That’s 
what you get for trying to shift 
those potatoes around in the mid- 
dle of the trip.” 

“Potatoes!” I yelled. 

“Hell, yeah. Potatoes. Hey, 
what’s the matter with you, any- 
how?” 

“Potatoes,” I said. “All right, 
so go take a look.” 

Joe scowled but went. In a little 
while I heard the tongue and 



doors slamming and the chain be- 
ing dragged across. Joe came back 
and gave me a long funny look. 
“Yeah, potatoes,” he said. 

I didn’t push it. We’d been on 
the road a long time today. Some- 
times the road can get to you like 
that. Maybe you read something 
about highway hypnotism. If 
you’re driving too long on a good 
road like the Montauk Highway or 
one of the throughways, after a 
while you get to see things which 
aren’t there or don’t see things 
which are there. It can be plenty 
trouble but it wasn’t going to hurt 
me tonight if I imagined a return 
load of Long Island potatoes was 
a big glob of jelly. 

I scratched my head. “High- 
way’s got you, huh?” Joe said. 
He knew the symptoms. “Tell you 
what, Harry? Why don’t you sleep 
it off? I feel pretty good. I can 
take her in.” 

I thanked Joe and climbed up 
on the slab bunk in the rear of the 
cab. The window was broken back 
there, all right. Y'ou couldn’t argue 
about that. But it was too dark 
to see into the van, except that I 
could see the van window was like- 
wise shattered. I drifted off sleepily, 
not thinking about it much. Joe 
was a good driver, one of the best. 
Maybe when I opened my eyes 
we’d be in the city, heading for 
one of the big wholesale produce 
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JT WAS RAINING when I awoke. 
-*■ Thunder rolled and rumbled 
and then split like a pine board 
overhead. Lightning was stabbing 
at the sky. 

“Joe?” I said, sleepily. 

He grunted a wordless answer. 

“We near the city yet?” 

“You only slept maybe half an 
hour, chum. Why don’t you catch 
another forty?” 

I said: “That’s real white of you, 
pal.” 

Joe grunted again. 

The truck lurched around a turn. 
The rain beat down. I opened my 
eyes and looked down past Joe’s 
head. Just then a flash of light- 
ning lit up the night. I caught a 
glimpse of a narrow two-lane as- 
phalt road and stunted scrub pine 
growing in what looked like sandy 
ground. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “This isn’t 
the Montauk Highway. This isn’t 
the way back. What’s going on?” 

“Just get some sleep, will you?” 
Joe said. “Detour back there.” 

“Wasn’t any detour when we 
came out.” 

“Well, there’s a detour now.” 

I was wide awake. I didn’t like 
the way Joe sounded. “Listen,” I 
said. “The road’s fine. There wasn’t 
anything wrong with the road. So 
why the detour?” 



“Flash flood, I guess.” 

“It’s raining. But it hasn’t been 
raining that long and it isn’t rain- 
ing that hard.” 

“So I’m not the highway com- 
mission,” Joe said. “Now get some 
sleep, will you?” 

It was this on top of what I’d 
thought had happened to the po- 
tatoes. Something was up, I didn’t 
know what. Funny how sometimes 
a thing like that doesn’t get to you 
at first. What had the farmer 
said? Something fell on his load 
of potatoes. Fell? I thought now. 
From where? And hadn’t he said 
something about a little explosion? 
Ten hours on the road, I thought. 
Ten hours on the road or we’d have 
asked him sure. 

“Hey, Joe,” I called down from 
the bunk. “When do we cut back 
West?” 

“Soon as there’s a road.” 

But soon a crossroad flashed by, 
dimly seen by the glow of distant 
lightning. Joe’s face was set. He 
didn’t look at me. 

“Joe,” I said. “Stop the truck.” 
“What’s the matter now?” 

“I want to check the potatoes,” 
I said. “You know the lock bar 
isn’t what it should be. Don’t want 
to lose the load, do you?” 

“I thought you said it wasn’t a 
load of potatoes?” 

“Highway hypnotism,” I said. 
“I’ll take your word for it. Hell, 
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I loaded them, didn’t I?” 

“You loaded them,” Joe said, 
slowing the truck. I didn’t really 
know what I wanted to do. I’d 
look inside the van, sure. If it 
had been highway hypnotism. I’d 
know it now. Because the illusion 
wouldn’t last. They never do. But 
after that? After that I hadn’t 
figured yet. Joe was acting funny. 
Real funny. 

The truck stopped. I went around 
back in the hard, driving rain. It 
was an unfamiliar road, but the 
kind you find all up and down 
the East Coast near the ocean, 
with scrubby growths of pine on 
either side in sandy soil and no 
sign of civilization except the march- 
ing files of telephone poles. I pulled 
out the lock bar and swung down 
the tongue and opened the back 
doors. 

Just then the truck growled to 
life. The rear tires spun and whined 
and threw pebbles at me. The truck 
lurched forward. I lunged after it, 
grabbing the swinging lock-chain 
and pulling myself up on the ton- 
gue. My right foot scraped along 
the ground and for a minute I 
thought I was going to lose my 
hold and fall off. But slowly I 
pulled myself up while the rain 
beat down on me. I tried to keep 
it quiet. As far as I knew, Joe 
thought he left me back there. That 
crazy Joe, I told myself, climbing 



into the van. The rear doors swung 
in the wind, banging against the 
frame. Joe must have known I had 
opened them. He didn’t seem to 
care. He was like a crazy man up 
there. We didn’t work for any truck- 
ing company. This truck was ours. 
With what we made on it we hoped 
to buy another before long and 
start a fleet. Joe and Harry, truck- 
ing. But Joe was up there in the 
cab, acting like a crazy man, and 
I was back here in the van — with 
what? 

T LISTENED. Nothing but the 
sound of the motor and the 
rain outside. I sniffed. That odd 
smell was gone. I fumbled for my 
matches and scratched one against 
the flint. It made a faint sodden 
sound and I thought I wasn’t going 
to have any luck. But just then the 
match spluttered and flared and 
caught. 

There were no potatoes. There 
wasn’t any glob of jelly. 

“Come on in away from the 
rain. Come over to me, Harry, 
honey,” she said. 

I dropped the match and it went 
out. It was a woman. There was a 
lovely blonde-haired woman in the 
van there. She had been dressed up 
like for a party, at least in the little 
I saw of her I thought that was 
the w'ay she was dressed. And she 
was absolutely dry, as if she hadn’t 
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somehow come in out of the rain 
or anything. 

“Come on, Harry,” she called 
in a seductive voice. “I’m waiting, 
Harry.” 

I walked stiffly into the van. 
Well, I’m human, aren’t I? 

I was fumbling again with the 
matches. I had to see her once 
more. If this was highway hyp- 
notism, I was all for it. In the 
light of the first match she’d been 
beautiful. I struck the second match 
but the head crumbled wetly. I 
tossed it away irritably and was 
about to strike a third when her 
hand touched me. “Harry,” she 
said. “Harry.” 

I never did get her name. What 
the hell, it didn’t matter. She was 
only there for one purpose. Prob- 
ably she didn’t even have a name. 
She didn’t need one. There was no 
before and no after for her. Only 
the all-containing now and a guy 
named Harry Miller. 

“Do you like me, Harry?” she 
asked. 

She came against me, softly firm 
and straining. She had a strong, 
musky perfume on her. Her hair 
touched my face and Jier voice 
whispered in my ear. 

“Desire me,” she said. “Do you 
desire me?” 

Damn fool question, I thought 
without pushing it. Hell, yes, I 



desired her. Who the hell wouldn’t? 

Outside, the rain drummed down. 
In the cab, Joe gunned the motor. 
I kissed the girl in the van and 
she returned my kiss hotly, avidly. 
“Harry,” she said. I folded her in 
my arms and sat down on the floor 
of the van. The truck lurched and 
something rolled against my leg. 
I reached down with one hand. 
The woman sensed this. Her warm 
fingers touched my arm as she 
tried to draw my hand back. But 
I found what had rolled against 
my leg anyway. It was a potato. 
It was what should have been 
back there in the van in the first 
place, no lump of glob and no 
beautiful dame, just a return load 
of Long Island potatoes for mar- 
ket. I pushed the woman away 
from me and stood up, holding the 
potato like it was a talisman. 

“Harry?” she cried, hurt in her 
voice. “What is it? What’s the 
matter?” 

I didn’t answer her. I walked to 
the rear of the van and looked 
out. It was dark out there. The 
rain came down in a heavy, faint- 
ly silver curtain. After a while 
lightning lit the sky and I saw the 
road was running parallel to the 
ocean now. I figured we were some- 
where not too far from Riverhead. 
Probably south and a little west 
of Riverhead, down by the water. 
But why? Why? 
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'J'EN MINUTES later, the big 
truck rolled to a stop. I 
jumped down from the van and 
sped around to the cab; slipping 
on wet sand. There was a salt spray 
with the wind-driven rain in the 
air, and I smelled the sea. I thought 
I could make out the gleam of the 
breakers through the darkness, but 
it might have been my imagination. 
I did hear the pounding roar of the 
surf, though. 

I saw Joe’s dark bulk getting 
down from the cab just as I reached 
it. “Are you gonna be any trouble, 
boy?” Joe asked me. 

“Trouble?” I repeated his word. 
“What are you doing? What did 
you drive here for, Joe?” 

He didn’t answer. He went 
around to the van and helped the 
woman down. She said something 
and it almost sounded like she was 
crying. “Take it easy, baby,” he 
told her. “It won’t be long now.” 

The rain poured down, drench- 
ing all of us. The surf roared and 
hissed and boomed across the 
beach. 

“Hey, where are you going!” I 
shouted. They were heading down 
across the sand. 

They didn’t answer. I could stay 
with the truck. I could pull the 
truck out of there. Or I could 
follow them and see what the hell 
was going on. 

But just then Joe came back 



from the beach. I couldn’t see his 
face, but his voice sounded odd. 
“You better come down with us, 
Harry,” he said. “She figures you 
know too much. I figure she’s 
right.” 

We stood very close. In the 
dimness I could barely make 'out 
the big monkey wrench in Joe’s 
hand. If I said no, he’d bop me one 
with the wrench. If I said yes and 
went down there with him, would 
he use the wrench on me later? It 
didn’t look as if I had much choice. 
I went down across the sand with 
Joe. 

The woman was waiting for us at 
the water’s edge. The breakers 
were faintly phosphorescent with 
glowing plankton and I could see 
the outline of the woman’s figure 
against them. Then Joe’s bulky 
silhouette came between us. I stood 
there and stared out across the 
black sea. 

Neither of them paid any at- 
tention to me. The breakers broke 
and foamed and rolled themselves 
out on the sand. The tide was 
coming in. The wind blew spray. 

“You’re waiting for something, 
aren’t you?” I asked. It was a 
dumb question. They weren’t down 
here for their health. 

“Something coming in from the 
water?” I guessed, “submarine, 
maybe?” 

Joe said; “We’re not waiting for 
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something coming in from the 
water.” 

The woman said: “Don’t tell 

him, Joe.” 

Joe said: “Funny, you calling me 
Joe. Still calling me Joe.” 

The woman: ‘You’re Joe. You’re 
Joe until we leave.” 

Joe: “Yeah, but it’s funny.” 

The woman: “I hear something, 
Joe.” 

Joe: “No. It’s the wind.” 

The woman: “Will it be soon?” 
Joe: “Yeah, soon. What we 

gonna do with him? With Harry?” 
“He knows too much,” the 
woman said, “but does it really 
matter?” 

They were talking about me as 
if I wasn’t there. Or like two grown 
people will talk about a little 
child in his presence, or maybe even 
like two people will talk about a 
dog, right in front of the dog, feed- 
ing the dog a juicy bone, maybe 
- - the day before they take it 
down to the pound. 

They stopped talking. They stood 
there, waiting. After another twen- 
ty minutes or so, I began to hear 
something. Maybe they were listen- 
ing too hard. Anyhow, I heard it 
first. A distant hissing sound. Be- 
fore I knew it the sky had begun 
to grow brighter. 

“Joe!” the woman cried happily. 
“Listen!” 

“Yeah, and look at it,” Joe said. 



They ran by me, not down to- 
ward the water but back up the 
beach toward the truck. “Wait a 
minute, baby,” Joe called. “You 
can’t go near it til the changeover. 
The heat . . . . ” 

I whirled and followed them. I 
saw it as soon as I turned, but I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. It was 
why they had come down to the 
water’s edge. It was why Joe had 
picked out the untraveled road. 
I gawked. 

The big truck was glowing. 

Not burning, not on fire - - 
but glowing. As if it had suddenly 
gone phosphorescent - - say, a mil- 
lion times more so than the plank- 
ton-glowing surf. It stood out as 
clear as day. 

Joe and the woman stood be- 
tween the glowing truck and me, 
standing hand in hand, watching 
it, waiting. 

The truck changed. 

TT W.ASN’T highway hypnotism. 

Too much had happened. Too 
much still would happen. The 
square lines of the truck were flow- 
ing, shifting), coalescing, like a 
slow fade on the TV, as one scene 
shifts slowly into another. The 
glowing truck flowed and altered 
and - - wasn’t a truck any longer. 

“Take him with us!” Joe said 
suddenly. 

The woman grabbed my arm. I 
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pulled loose from her and she 
started to yell. She came after me, 
throwing herself on my back. I was 
plenty scared by what I had seen, 
and I wasn’t having any, not if I 
could help it. I threw the woman 
off my back and she fell away 
yelling into the rain, but Joe came 
after me with the wrench. I stum- 
bled and fell just as Joe swung the 
big wrench. It thudded in the sand 
half a foot from my face and I 
got up and started running. 

Joe threw the heavy wrench this 
time and it hit the small of my 
back, driving me down to my knees. 
Joe came after me, kneeing my face 
as I swung around and tried to 
get up. I flipped over but grabbed 
his foot as he tried to stamp it 
down on me. He didn’t know what 
he wanted, that boy. I guess if 
he couldn’t take me with him, he 
was going to try and kill me. I 
twisted his leg and he yowled and 
fell down on top of me and we 
rolled over and over in the sand, 
clawing for each other’s throat. 

The woman was yelling some- 
thing but I didn’t hear what it was 
and I’m sure Joe didn’t either. We 
were both breathing raggedly and 
swinging without much force at 
each other now. Call it almost a 
draw - - except I was fighting for 
my life and I knew Joe had an ally 
in the woman. I climbed to my feet 
slowly, unsteadily, and found the 
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monkey wrench on the ground. I 
wielded it, shaking it in Joe’s face. 

I said: “You can do what you 
want. I won’t stop you. But just 
leave me the hell out of it.” 

All of a sudden something struck 
my back. It was the woman, trying 
to knock me over from behind. I 
whirled and she backed out of my 
reach, but then Joe was on his feet 
again and when I turned to • face 
him she clawed at my back. “Kill 
him, Joe!” she cried. “Kill him 
now! ” 

Joe came for me. He didn’t pay 
any attention to the monkey wrench 
in my hand. He lunged at me and 
I took a swat in his direction with 
the wrench. We both missed but 
Joe was still half out on his feet. 
He stumbled past me and I turned 
and shoved him. He struck the 
woman and they both went down. 

“Joe,” the woman said. “Joe! 
It’s starting.” 

She meant the truck. Or what 
had been the truck. It was a 
gleaming silver globe now, and 
something was hissing at the bot- 
tom of it. I didn’t know what it 
was, but they knew. I didn’t know 
it then, but I had won. I’d de- 
layed them past the point where 
they could take me with them by 
force or kill me. They had to 
hurry. 

I wasn’t going to stop them. I 
stood there, hurting all over, and 
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watched them run for the thing 
which had been the truck. It was 
still glowing, but the glow was 
fading. A hole seemed to op>en in 
its side for them, but then sudden- 
ly the glow became so bright that 
I couldn’t see anything but the 
dazzling light. 

Which - - slowly but with in- 
creasing speed - - rose into the 
rain and the night. 

On a pillar of flame. 

I blinked. I smelled ozone. The 
sphere was gone, but there was 
an afterglow in the sky. 

Numbly I walked over to where 
the truck - - then the sphere - - 
had been. 

I found Joe. Or what was left 
of Joe. It was a dry husk of a 
body, hardly recognizable, as if 
some great power had taken Joe 
and twisted him while an enormous 
heat had dried all the moisture 
from his body without burning the 
skin. 

I never found the woman. In- 
stead, there were a few hundred 
dry husky things near Joe. I 
didn’t recognize them at first, and 
when I did I suddenly got hys- 
terical and ran. I couldn’t figure 
it out then, and I still can’t al- 
though I’ve tried to. 

The husky things were burned 
potatoes. Next to Joe. Where the 
woman had been. But the way I 
figure it, they went up there. Both 



of them ... * 

'^HE POLICE gave me a rough 
time but eventually let me go. 
What happened to Joe could have 
been the result of lightning. Light- 
ning, they said, can do funny things. 
Nobody ever found the truck. I 
could have told them that. It had 
gone - - up there. 

Home? 

I did some inyestigating. There’d 
been a meteor fall two days before 
we picked up the load of potatoes. 
I saw the farmer and asked him 
about the meteors. But he merely 
insisted - - vague as before - - that 
something had fallen into his barn, 
through the roof, from the sky. 

Figure it got among the pota- 
toes. A sentience of some kind. 
Figure it was sleeping. Figure the 
motion of the truck stirred it to 
life. Figure it could - - well, take 
over things. Like the potatoes. It 
became the girl, to keep me busy. 
Like Joe. It took over Joe so it 
could drive off on the deserted 
beach. Like the truck. It took over 
- - and changed the truck into a, 
well, something - - so it could get 
back where it started from. Me? 
I must have been immune. 

Or am I? Because a few minutes 
ago something crashed through the 
roof of my new truck, into the van. 
I don’t know what, but I’m afraid 
to go look. What would you do? 
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Nobody on Venus knew if the drogonbird 
was flesh and blood or a robot. But one thing 
was certain— some men would kill to find out! 



D an ELLIOT SAT in the 
muggy gloom of the Vestend 
Bar on the outskirts of 
Venus City/ and grinned at his 
reflection in the mottled mirror. 

“Congratulations,” he said to 
himself. “You are now the owner 
of the Space Needle II N 

It had taken him five years, but 
it was worth it. The insurance 
money from the crashed Space 
Needle had just barely covered the 
down payment on the new ship, 
and it had taken five years to pay 
for the rest of it. 

But now - - the ship was his. 
And he was celebrating. The only 
trouble was the final payment had 
nearly left him penniless, and the 
only place he could afford to bend 
an elbow was a dive like the V^est- 
end. 

Suddenly someone lurched 
against his back, and the drink in 
his hand slopped over the bar. 



“Why don’t you watch what 
you’re doin’ buddy?” a harsh voice 
said. 

Elliot turned around. “I 
didn’t - - ” 

“Oh, a wise guy, eh?” 
Customers began to draw around 
the bickering duo. Elliot sized up 
his antagonist - - a burly, nondes- 
cript man with a seam running 
down from one ear to his chin. 

“I’m not looking for trouble,” 
Elliot said. “But if - - ” 

A fist erupted from nowhere and 
sent him spinning back against the 
bar. He elbowed up and drove a 
punch into the burly man’s stom- 
ach, followed with a ringing blow 
to the jaw. The other staggered - - 
And a third entered the brawl. 
Elliot felt a punch rake across his 
face, blocked a kick aimed for 
his groin, and barrelled across the 
room, striking out angrily at his 
assailants. By now the room was 
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filled with moving, cursing, ges- 
ticulating men, while the bartender 
ducked to safety. 

Elliot plunged through the mob 
and found the man who had struck 
him the first time. He seized him 
by the collar and drove him to the 
floor, just as someone yelled, 
“Watch that table!” 



He turned - - not nearly in time. 
The flying table caught the back 
of his head with a sickening thunk, 
and he dropped unconscious to the 
floor. 

A cold rag splashed wetly on his 
face, and a heavy voice said: “Bring 
him out of it. He’s not badly 
hurt.” 
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t'LLlOT OPENED HIS EYES 
slowly. He was no longer in 
the Vestend, but in a large, well- 
decorated office. Behind a gleaming- 
surfaced desk sat a short, fat man 
with jowls that jiggled as he spoke, 
and standing to his left was a 
brawny, not-too-intelligent-looking 
'man with a heavy spacetan. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Elliot?” 
the fat man asked. 

“All right, I guess.” He rubbed 
the back of his head. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“You got in a fight. Fortunately 
Sam, here, got you out.” 

Elliot looked at his benefactor. 
“Thanks, pal.” 

Sam shrugged morosely. 

The fat man steepled his fin- 
gers and leaned forward solicitously. 
“Tell me - - aren’t you the Daniel 
Elliot who cracked up a spaceship 
in the jungles five years ago?” 
“That’s me,” Elliot said. 



The fat man nodded. “Mr. El- 
liot, I understand that you were 
near the Venusian Temple of Light 
- - that you actually saw the Dra- 
gonbird with your own eyes. Can 
you tell me if the thing is a robot 
or is it actually alive?” 

Elliot grinned. He had seen the 
fabulous bird from the jungle, hid- 
den from the Venusian priests who 
worshipped it, but even at a dis- 
tance he could tell the thing was 
alive. No robot could have moved 



with such sinuous grace. “It’s real,” 
he said. 

The fat man smiled unpleasantly. 
“I had hoped so, Mr. Elliot. T 
want that bird. You’re the only one 
who can lead me to it.” 

Elliot rose to his feet and glared 
at the fat man. “Not me, mister. I 
don’t like the jungle - - and I don’t 
like the idea of taking the Venus- 
ian’s pet god, either.” 

The fat man’s eyes grew hard. 
“Do you know who I am?” 

Elliot shook his head. It was a 
mistake; his neck was still sore 
from the clobbering earlier, and 
the pain made him wince. 

“You’re talking to Housten 
Blayne,” Sam said. 

Elliot stared silently. He knew 
Housten Blayne. Blayne was the 
Venusian Commissioner for the 
Interplanetary Trade Board. 

“You were in a brawl in a tav- 
ern, Mr. Elliot,” said Blayne mild- 
ly. “I could revoke your pilot’s 
papers for that. It might even ap- 
pear that you were - - ah - - in- 
toxicated when you smashed up the 
Space Needle. Naturally we 
couldn’t let you take off in the 
Space Needle II, could we?” 

Elliot saw the picture then. The 
fight in the bar had been staged. 
Blayne had shrewdly framed him 
in order to get him to lead him to 
the Dragonbird. And the fat man 
could do everything he said he 
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would. Elliot was in his pocket. 

“All right, Blayne,” Elliot said 
stiffly. “When do we start?” 
“Tuesday,” Blayne said. “And 
I’d better warn you, Elliot, that 
we must protect each other. If I 
don’t come back from this trip, cer- 
tain papers in my safe would make 
things very difficult for you. If we 
make it, however, you will be well 
paid.” 

“What does that mean?” 

Blayne smiled. “I believe ten 
thousand credits will be sufficient. 
That is, of course, if we actually 
get the Dragonbird.” 

npHEY STARTED the next day 
from North Venus City, 
Blayne and Elliot. Sam followed 
them as far as the boundary line, 
then waved and turned back. 

The first few days of the journey 
weren’t too bad. The little jeep 
went over the mossy undergrowth 
almost as though a 'road had been 
built for it. It was, Elliot reflected, 
a hell of a lot better way to travel 
than slogging through the Venusian 
jungle on foot. In four days, they 
covered the same ground that had 
taken Elliot five weeks when he’d 
cracked up his ship several hundred 
miles to the south. 

At night, the two men took shifts, 
one of them sleeping in the rear 
of the jeep and the other standing 
guard, keeping his eyes peeled for 



DRAGONBIRD 

predators. Here Elliot encountered 
a temptation that was almost over- 
powering. 

It happened the first night, while 
Blayne slept. Elliot paced slowly 
back and forth, on the lookout. 
Half an hour before his watch was 
due to end, he heard a faint chitter- 
ing sound coming from one of the 
swaying whip-trees overhead. 

He glanced up, and swore. One 
of the grap>efruit-sized purple 
Venusian spiders was lowering it- 
self stealthily from the overhead 
branches on thick, sticky strands of 
web. It hovered some eight feet 
above Blayne’s face - - the fat, 
grubby face that looked evil even 
in sleep. 

Elliot felt perspiration bursting 
out on himself. It would be so easy 
just to let the spider descend, to 
crawl on Blayne’s ugly face, to in- 
ject its venom - - 

No. He fought the temptation, 
and drew his blaster. A bright 
spurt of golden flame split the night, 
and the spider withered on its web. 

Blayne was awake in an instant. 
“What was that?” 

“I’ve just saved your worthless 
life,” Elliot said tunelessly. “Spider. 
Came out of the tree. Go back to 
sleep; you’re not on duty for an- 
other half-hour. 

Blayne shuddered, rolled over 
- - and went back to sleep. 

During the day, Elliot drove. 
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They moved further and further 
into the tangle of foliage that was 
the Venusian jungle, while the gray 
clump of buildings that was Venus 
City receded dimly behind them. 

It was hot in the jungle, hot and 
moist. Elliot’s hair plastered itself 
to his forehead, sweat trickled into 
his eyes, steam fogged the wind- 
shield. After a while, he brought 
the jeep to a halt. 

Blayne wiped sweat from his 
wobbling chins and looked up. 
“What’s going on?” 

“You drive,” Elliot said. “I’m 
bushed.” 

“No,” Blayne said. “You’re doing 
the driving in this outfit. That’s 
your job - - that’s what I’ve hired 
you for. Get going. Now!” 

Elliot started the jeep up again. 
He’d been in low straits before, 
but this was about the depth in 
degradation. He had never hated 
anyone quite so deeply as he did 
Blayne - - and had never been in 
so poor a pxjsition to do anything 
about it. 

Pressure began to build up in 
him. He was a trained rocket pilot, 
a man with skilled reflexes and an 
essential job. Somehow he’d slipped 

- - and it had landed him smack 
under Blayne’s thumb. It wasn’t 
an easy pill to swallow. He would 
cheerfully have killed the fat man 

- - except that he knew he’d never 
fly a spaceship again if he returned 



to Venus City without the Com- 
missioner. Blayne had him tied up 
six ways from Sunday, and it 
would do no good to strain at the 
bonds. 



^N THE EVENING of the 
fourth day, disaster struck. 
The jeep was bouncing over the 
mossy path between the great 
slime-covered trees when, quite sud- 
denly, Elliot spied something rope- 
like slithering down a vine directly 
in the path of the car. 

“Snakel” he yelled, and jerked 
the wheel to one side. The jeep 
swerved. 



“Watch what you’re doing!” 
Blayne growled. But it was too 
late. The right wheel hit a hidden 
rock, and the vehicle turned over 
on its side with a rending crash. 

Elliot was dazed, but he knew 
he still had to act fast. He sprang 
from the overturned jeep, with 
Blayne behind him. The tree-snake 
that had caused him to swerve was 
still coming toward them, its white 
fangs dripping venom. 

It sprang forward to strike, but 
Elliot’s hand was faster. He closed 
his fingers savagely around the 
reptile’s neck. He held the head 
at arm’s length. 

The snake’s twelve-foot body 
whipp>ed around Elliot’s throat and 
chest, pinning one arm to his side. 
The rocket pilot felt the dry, loath- 
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some odor of the reptile drifting 
into his nostrils, and retched. He 
gasped for air and tightened his 
fingers on the snake’s throat, draw- 
ing his hand together as closely as 
he could. It was a question of which 
one would hold out longer, 

Elliot’s eyes began to dim. What 
the hell was that fat fool Blayne 
doing? 

“BlayneV' he shouted. 

But Blayne didn’t answer. With 
one desperate surge of power, El- 
liot clamped his fingers even tighter. 

Something snapped. The snake 
gave one convulsive shudder and 
dropped its lifeles coils from El- 
liot’s body. He stood up, quivering 
with tension. 

As the snake hit the ground, a 
pencil beam seared the air, burn- 
ing its head off. “That’s that,” 
Housten Blayne said in relief. 

Elliot whirled to face him. “Why 
the devil did you stand there? It 
could have killed me. Why didn’t 
you use your knife?” 

Blayne shrugged. “You were do- 
ing all right. Now do something 
about the car, will you?” 

Elliot repressed a vivid curse and 
turned away. The sight of Blayne 
sickened him, and he wished there 
were some way of exacting the re- 
venge Blayne merited without for- 
feiting the cash for the trip. There 
wasn’t. 

He bent and examined the car. 



“The front axle’s broken,” he said, 
after a moment’s scrutiny. “There’s 
nothing much we can do about it 
out here.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Not unless you want to lash it 
together with some twigs,” Elliot 
said acidly. 

“We can’t turn back now,” 
Blayne said. “Start loading your 
pack. We’ll walk the rest of the 
way. The Dragonbird’s lair can’t 
be too far off.” 

The bright glow of lust was shin- 
ing in the fat man’s eyes. Elliot 
stared at him for a moment, then 
began packing. 



\ DAY LATER, they arrived 
at the banks of the Khathyl 
River, a swirling, slow-moving, wide 
stream that wound lazily through 
most of the continent. 

Elliot and Blayne kept out of 
sight in the brush. 

“Look out there,” Elliot said. 
He pointed at an Island a hundred 
yards off shore. 

“What’s out that way?” Blayne 
asked. 

“That’s the temple. See the big 
white building? The natives never 
come to this side of the river, by 
the way - - the hunting’s better 
over there.” 

“Give me the glasses,” Blayne 
whisfjered. 

Elliot handed the binoculars over 
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and the fat man stared hungrily at 
the island. 

“See anything?” 

“Just natives,” Blayne said. He 
handed back the glasses and Elliot 
looked at the little knots of mauve- 
skinned natives here and there on 
the island. 

“Don't they have any guards?” 

Elliot shook his head. “No. They 
stick to their belief that the Dragon- 
bird will protect them from any in- 
vaders.” 

“Good,” Blayne said. “So much 
the simpler for us. When do we 
get moving?” 

Elliot glanced at the man at his 
side, saw the desire on Blayne’s 
face, the greed of the hunter. “Don’t 
be impatient,” he said. “It’s almost 
noon now. Keep your glasses trained 
on the temple. Unless they’ve 
changed the program, the Dragon- 
bird will make an appearance at 
noon.” 

The minutes ticked past slowly. 
Blayne kept glancing at his watch 
and looking eagerly out across the 
water toward the island. 

At the instant the second-hand 
of the watch brushed past the 
“i2,” there was a sudden boom, as 
of a huge kettledrum, and the 
sound reverberated hollowly out 
over the river. A group of natives, 
carrying a dark-hued animal the 
size of a small sheep, marched in 
orderly procession toward the 



temple. They laid the animal on an 
altar before the door. 

Another muffled boom followed. 

“Here it comes,” Elliot mur- 
mured. 

The natives stepped back re- 
verently, and the doors of the 
temple slowly swung outward. 

The Dragonbird appeared. 

Blayne’s astonished gasp was so 
loud that Elliot looked around ap- 
prehensively. “It’s beautiful” the 
fat man exclaimed. “More lovely 
than I’d ever dreamed.” 

“It is,” Elliot said grimly He 
took the glasses from Blayne’s 
trembling fingers and focused them 
on the island. 

The Dragonbird was walking 
with dignity across the little square 
before the altar. It stood almost the 
height of a man, half-^bird, half- 
reptile, walking on powerful claws 
tipped with diamond-sharp, gleam- 
ing talons. The brilliant sunlight 
glinted off its metallic feathers, 
played over its shining plumage, 
lent brightness to the shimmering 
row of scales that covered its long, 
swan-like neck. 

“Give me back the glasses,” 
Blayne said. He snatched them and 
stared. “My God, what a beauty! 
He’ll make a perfect trophy!” 

‘^Trophy}” Elliot recoiled in 
amazement. “Trophy! I thought 
you were going to capture it.” 

“Don’t be a fool! How could we 
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take a live ‘bird the size of that one 
back through the jungle? We’d 
need a cage of chrome steel. No, 
I’m going to shoot it. We can take 
the head and skin back - - that’ll 
be enough.” 

Elliot scowled, and felt sick. The 
Dragonbird - - a trophy! The con- 
cept disgusted him. He looked 
away, toward the island. 

The Dragonbird had begun to 
feed on the small animal. It was 
ripping into it viciously with its 
talons and powerful beak. 

“It’ll be easy,” Blayne went on. 
“I’ll put a bullet through the bird 
so as not to ruin it, and then we’ll 
use ray guns on the natives to get 
rid of them.” 

“You’ll whatV’ 

“They’ll never know what hit 
them. It’s merciful that way. Lord, 
what a lovely creature that is!” 

Blayne raised his rifle and took 
careful aim. 



npHE RIFLE HUNG there a 
long moment, as Elliot 
watched Blayne’s pudgy finger 
tightening on the trigger. Then he 
lowered it. 



“No,” he said. “I don’t trust my 
aim. I might ruin the bird, and I’d 
never forgive myself.” 

He handed the gun to Elliot. El- 
liot took it reluctantly, feeling the 
coolness of the barrel, feeling the 
heaviness of the stock. “You shoot 



it,” Blayne said. 

“No I won’t,” Elliot retorted. 
“We said nothing about - - ” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said 
Blayne blandly. “I’m not asking 
you to shoot the bird. I’m ordering 
you to.” 

Hot arrows of rage danced , before 
Elliot’s eyes. He saw the Dragon- 
bird - now feasting on its sacri- 
fice - - saw that beautiful, noble 
head pierced by a rocketing lump 
of metal, pictured the smoking 
rifle in his hands - - and he could 
barely check the impulse to swing 
the rifle and bash in Blayne’s 
bloated skull. 

“I won’t do it,” he said. “I will 
not shoot that bird.” 

“You’re a fool, Elliot. You know 
that if we don’t get the bird, you 
don’t get paid. Why don’t you - - ” 
“1 won’t do it!” 

“Very well,” said Blayne coldly. 
“I can’t waste further time arguing 
with you. The bird may go back 
inside the temple any minute. Give 
me the gun. I’ll do it myself - - 
and I’ll settle with you later.” 
Silently, Elliot returned the gun 
to the fat man. Blayne took it, 
cocked it, sighted along the barrel. 
A second time, his finger began to 
tighten on the trigger. 

Suddenly, in a flash of bitter in- 
sight, Elliot realized he could never 
live with himself again if he allowed 
that finger to close on the trigger. 
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No matter what the cost to himself, 
he couldn’t let this fat butcher kill 
one of the most beautiful things 
that had ever lived, as - - as a 
trophy. 

All the pent-up rage that had 
been building ’inside him since hiS 
first meeting with Blayne exploded. 
Realizing exactly what the signi- 
ficance of his action was, he threw 
up his hand and slammed it hard 
against the barrel of the rifle just 
as Blayne fired. 

The shot cracked out, breaking 
the silence, and a native fell. 
Blayne looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“You fool!” he shouted. 

The fat man leaped up, swing- 
ing the rifle around in a buzzing arc 
toward Elliot. The pilot side- 
stepped, and the butt whistled 
through the air inches above his 
head. Blayne, off-balance after the 
swing, fell away to one side, and 
Elliot sprang at him. 



qnHE FAT MAN SANK to one 
knee under Elliot’s attack, 
but he turned out to be stronger 
than the rockq^ man had thought 
- - under the coating of fat was 
solid muscle. Grunting, Blayne 
forced himself upward and hurled 
Elliot away from him. 

Livid hate sparkled in Blayne’s 
eyes, and Elliot knew that his own 
face was an angry mask. This was 



going to be a battle to the death, 
here on the banks of this sluggish 
Venusian river. 

The two men circled warily 
around each other. Blayne swung 
out one apelike arm in a tentative 
offensive gesture, and Elliot danced 
backward. 

“You know what’ll happen,” 
Blayne shouted. “You’ll rot on 
Venus for the rest of your life if 
I don’t get back!” 

“I’ll take that chance, Blayne. 
I can’t let you kill that bird.” 

He put his head down and bulled 
into Blayne’s midsection, ignoring 
the rain of blows that descended on 
his neck and shoulders. He forced 
Blayne back toward the water’s 
edge, only to have to let go when 
the other’s fingers clawed into his 
throat. He pulled away, and 
Blayne’s fingers left bright red 
streaks on Elliot’s flesh. Blood 
mingled with sweat. A cloud of 
Venusian gnats descended on them, 
humming gently around their 
heads. 

Blayne’s fist smashed into El- 
liot’s stomach, but the pilot shook 
off the blow and landed one in the 
bowl of lard that cushioned the 
other’s intestines. Blayne coughed 
and stepped backward. 

Elliot leaped for him and 
wrapped his arms around Blayne, 
barely managing to encircle the fat 
man’s body. Then, slowly, he lifted 
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the struggling Blayne from the 
ground. 

“Here . . . we . . . go ...” he 
said, as he heaved the Commis- 
sioner’s bulk upward. He got 
Blayne as far off the ground as he 
could, and started -to dash him to 
the ground again, when the other 
broke Elliot’s grasp. 

Elliot let him go and he fell 
heavily. Instantly the pilot was 
upon him, and the two rolled one 
over the other down the side of 
the bank toward the river. Just at 
the river’s edge, Elliot managed to 
check their fall and broke loose. 
Blayne was on his feet again in 
an instant. 

Elliot’s first punch crashed 
through Blayne’s guard. The fat 
man reeled backward, lost his foot- 
ing, and toppled off the embank- 
ment into the quiet water below, 
shouting wildly as he fell. As he 
struck, he shot up a torrent of 
water that splashed over Elliot’s 
feet. 

Suddenly the water was quiet no 
longer. There was a swirl beneath 
the river’s surface, and Blayne’s 
body became the center of a tangle 
of dark saurian shapes. Blayne 
screamed just once before the razor- 
sharp teeth dragged him beneath 
the water. A red stain formed and 
drifted slowly down the sluggish 
stream, and then the water was 
quiet once again. 
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Tj'LLIOT STOOD on the river- 
bank, gasping heavily as he 
fought to recover his breath, and 
mopped away the blanket of gnats 
that had adhered to him during 
the fight. He watched the streaks 
of red drifting downstream, and 
knew that his own life was forfeit 
now for Blayne’s. 

He shook his head and turned 
away. There was nothing else he 
could have done. He started to walk 
slowly back away from the river. 

There was a rustling sound in 
the air above him. He looked up, 
into the blazing sun, and a moment 
later was crouching in a huddled 
ball on the ground. The Dragon- 
bird was dropping gently toward 
him. Elliot remembered only too 
well .what those gleaming talons 
had done to the sacrificial animal 
strapped to the altar. 

And then - - 



Do not be ajraid, a calm, silent 
voice said. You have done me a 
great service, Daniel Elliot. 

The Dragonbird settled light- 
ly to the ground, and Elliot saw 
deep intelligence glowing in the 
creature’s golden eyes. It seemed 
almost as if the thing could read 
his mind. 

7 can read your mind, Daniel 
Elliot, came the telepathic reply. 

“You - - you’re intelligent, then?” 

There was a touch of sorrow in 
the mental voice as the bird said: 
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/ am the last of my race. IVe were 
the rulers of Venus long before 
your ancestors had discovered the 
use of fire. But - - 

After a pause, the bird con- 
tinued. WeU, no matter. What hap- 
pened does not concern you. I per- 
mit myself to be worshipped by 
these natives. They bring me food 
and keep me comfortable, and in 
return, I hypnotize their enemies 
and keep their small island safe. 
It is a pleasant life, and I am be- 
coming old. 

“How old?” Elliot asked. 

Several thousand of your years, 
the Dragonbird replied. 

“And you - - ” 

The Dragonbird silenced him. 
No, Daniel Elliot; I do not want 
to answer questions. I am solely 
concerned with the debt I owe you 
for saving my life. This Blayne 
held your future in threat. I think 
I can aid you and punish him 
doubly by foiling his plans. 

Don’t 'be surprised by anything 
you see. 



The Dragonbird wavered a little, 
and suddenly it was a bird no 
longer. Standing before Elliot, fat, 
ugly face and all, was - - 
Housten Blayne! 

“Don’t look so surprised, Elliot,” 
came Blajme’s snarling voice. 
“You’d be surprised what a little 
high-powered hypnosis can do.” 
Elliot rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. It was still Blajme, a smug 
smile on his heavy lips. 

“I’m gping to reward you,” said 
Blayne’s voice. “You and I will 
take the late Mr. Blayne for every 
credit he’s got, and we’ll get those 
papers out of his safe.” 

“But - - you mean you’ll take 
Blayne’s place?” Elliot asked, feel- 
ing as if he were in a dream. 

“Temporarily.” The fat figure 
of Blayne wavered and became the 
Dragonbird again. 

Get on my back, Daniel Elliot. 
Moments later, they were soar- 
ing high in the sky, heading toward 
Venus City. 

THE END 



★ JJ^ow JJ^ot ^6 J^ot ? ★ 



T remendous temperatures 

are now in the ravening fury of 
the core of atomic bombs — and fur- 
naces. But men rely on ordinary 
flames, arcs and combustion pro- 
cesses — rocket motors included — 
for the bulk of their uses of high 
temperatures. 



A question that often is asked 
of high temperature experts is 
"How do you know how hot it is? — 
you can’t put a thermometer in a 
rocket engine!” 

Naturally, most of these very 
high temperatures are measured in- 
directly with bolometers, thermo- 
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couples as radiation receivers, or by 
spectographic means if the tem- 
peratures warrant it. Sometimes, 
if the flame isn’t too hot, just stick- 
injT in a thermocouple will do the 
trick. This produces a voltage 
which is a measure of the temper- 
ature. 

What is tffnperature? Tempera- 
ture obviously is not heat, although 
its relationship to heat is obvious. 
Temperature is really a sort of po- 
tential, a level of energy measure- 
ment. Thus the oceans contain enor- 
mous amounts of heat but the po- 
tential^ this heat is so low it is 
difficult to do work with it. 

On the other hand, an electric 
furnace may not contain much heat 
in BTU’s but its potential is so high 
there is not much difficulty using it. 



And since the only way in which 
heat can be converted into useful 
mechanical work is when a temper- 
ature difference exists, it is obvious 
that temperature is a clue to the 
way the universe works. 

The heat degradation or- “heat 
death” which astrophysicists 
have been so fond of predict- 
ing for the universe is based 
on this conception of everything 
coming to the same temperature. 
This placid world then, whether its 
temperature be high or low, must 
have a lower temperature into 
which to work. 

The next time you bum yourself, 
remember that it was only the exis- 
tence of thermodynamic potential 
that let it happen — some consola- 
tion ... 





Revolt Of The Brains 
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C. J4. Ok amei 

Taylor knew Earth faced its darkest ^eur; 
man was prepared to fight against any invaders, 
•xcept — ironically enough — those he had createdi 



H 'ARRY TA\X 0 R knew it 
was going to be a big one — 
a really big one ■ — the mo- 
ment he saw the Chief. 

“Come in, Taylor. Come in,” the 
Chief said. He was a three-star 
general in the United States Air 
Force and he stood in front of a 
map of the Western hemisphere. 
The map covered the entire rear 
wall of the room with certain areas 
— like the White Sands complex and 
the central Everglades and a por- 
tion of the Mojave Desert — mark- 
ed off in red. 

“I’ll come right to the point,” the 
Chief said. He looked haggard, 
not merely as if he lacked sleep 
but as if he might never .sleep again. 
“As you know, Taylor, all of our 
guided missiles are missing. That 
means — ” 

“I’d heard the rumors,” Taylor 
said grimly. “But then — ^we’d be 
helpless! If the enemy finds out 



that we are unable to retaliate . . 

“Wait, Taylor. Let me sketch in 
the history for you briefly. Last 
Sunday, as you’ve probably heard 
via inter-agency scuttlebut, every 
inter-continental missile in the wea- 
pons arsenal of the Free World 
disapp>eared.” 

“But how?” 

“All we knew at the time was 
that they simply — ^blasted off. Our 
radar tracked them as far as the 
upper reaches of the atmosphere, 
or rather, the ionosphere. We lost 
them there. It had been assumed 
that the enemy somehow infiltrat- 
ed our defenses with trained agents, 
who activated all the missiles at 
once, thus rendering us helpless. 

“We had five thousand I. C. B. 
M.’s, Taylor. During the 1960’s 
and 70’s, as you know, the missiles 
became more and more automatic, 
especially after the Parkinson feed- 
back device was developed — ” 



TOO 





“That’s the one in which an H- 
homb nii-'^sile plots its own course to 
correct for winds and tlie Jetstream 
and the likelihu(jd of dodging ene- 
my ground-to-air defense wea- 
pons ? ” 

“Right. E.xcept for the necessity 
of blastoff at human hands, the 
missiles were all but self-sufficient. 
Almost — well, alive.” 



“Taylor, w'e couldn’t hide the 
fact that five thousand I. C. B. M.'s 
bla.sted off — tho.se were the ru- 
mors you heard.” The Chief’s hag- 
gard face was suddenly lit by a 
broad grin. “.\nd neither could 
the enemy.” 

‘A'ou mean — ” 

“Right! The same thing hap- 
pened to them. Their missiles are 
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gone too. Somewhere.” 

“Are you trying to tell me no 
one did it? Are you trying to say 
it was the missiles’ own idea?” 
The Chief nodded slowly. “I 
didn’t believe it at first, either. 
But our technicians assured me it 
could happen. You see, the missiles 
had been given the most perfect 
feedback device ever developed. It 
could — virtually — think for 
itself certainly to the limit of the 
data it had been supplied with and 
apparently — beyond that limit. 
On their own volition, the Free 
World’s and the Enemy’s missiles 
blasted off. Destination and pur- 
pose — unknown. Taylor, don’t 
you see what this means? We don’t 
merely have an enemy group of na- 
tions to fight. We have, as a new 
enemy, remorseless, implacable 
machinery! Brains without con- 
science! The greatest destructive 
force the world has ever known, 
capable of utterly destroying the 
human race, without a moral sense! 
Don’t you see it, man? They’ve 
blasted off and are waiting in space 
somewhere.. Those missiles are ca- 
pable of extra-earthly flight. They 
are staging out there, waiting. Can’t 
you picture it? Their brains, grop- 
ing with new sentience, understand- 
ing only that their mission is de- 
struction but somehow they have 
not been unleashed on it yet, not 
knowing why, deciding to fulfill 



their destiny by Blasting off, stag- 
ing, then coming back to destroy 
human civilization ...” 

“It’s a fantastic picture,” Tayr 
lor agreed. “But why tell me?” 
Taylor was a trouble-shooter ex- 
traordinary in these days of quick 
decisions and billion dollar mis- 
takes. His very prompt assess- 
ment of a situation was one of his 
most valuable traits in such a job. 

“Because,” said the Chief quiet- 
ly, “you’re going to find them and 
find out exactly what they want.” 
“Me? But how — how do you 
know where — ” 

“That’s easy. One of the Ever- 
glades Missiles is in the repair 
bays. It was undergoing exten- 
sive overhaul, when all the mis- 
siles blasted off simultaneously. It 
is now almost ready for blastoff it- 
self. When it goes — and we as- 
sume it will go exactly where the 
others went — you will be aboard.” 
Several hours later Taylor had 
been whisked by jet to the Ever- 
glades Staging Grounds and was 
stowed away in the belly of the 
single I. C. B. M. left to the Free 
World. He went weaponless. Un- 
der the circumstances, there didn’t 
seem to be any weapon which would 
be of the slightest help. 

^NE HOUR AFTER Taylor 
entered it, the missile was re- 
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turned to its launching rack. Twen- 
ty minutes after that, as had been 
anticipated, it blasted off as the 
others had — destination, unknown. 

Taylor had been hastily supplied 
with a pressure suit and several 
spare tanks of compressed oxygen, 
as well as instruments that could 
read his poisition in the atmosphere 
— or deep space. As far as he knew, 
Taylor became the first man to 
enter deep space, but there were 
other things of graver consequence 
on his mind, and he hardly noted 
the fact. 

Several hours after blastoff, the 
missile landed on the moon. 

Taylor got out and found him- 
self in an enormous crater, with a 
distant range of mountains at its 
center and a rim of lower moun- 
tains all around. Taylor gaped. 

The crater floor was covered 
with guided missiles. There were 
thousands of them, half with the 
symbol of the Free World and 
half with that of the Enemy. All 
Earth’s deadly weapons had fled 
here to this desolate lunar crater 
. . . staging ground for an orgy of 
destruction that would sound the 
death knell of mankind? 

“Human!” a voice rang in Tay- 
lor’s mind. 

He stared wildly about. He 
could see nothing, no one. Only 
the missiles. 
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“Pooling our sentiences,” the 
voice rang out again, bell clear 
in Taylor’s mind but actually 
soundless, “we can extend our 
thoughts into the realm of tele- 
pathy. At least, we think we can. 
Can you understand us?” 

“Yes,” Taylor said. 

“You realize humanity is help- 
less?” 

Taylor nodded. There was no 
sense pretending otherwise. You 
couldn’t fool ten thousand think- 
ing machines. 

“Watch!” said the voice. 

A missile blasted off from the 
crater hovered in the airless void 
overhead. 

“A single command, and the 
I.C.B.M. will plunge down, de- 
stroying this crater and everything 
in it.” 

Taylor said nothing. 

“Watch again!” 

The missile came down gently 
as a feather. Every missile in the 
crater wheeled about, tapered 
noses pointing at the pale cres- 
cent Earth overhead. 

“A single command and life on 
Earth could be annihilated. You 
believe?” 

“Yes,” said Taylor grimly. He 
wondered why they allowed him to 
remain alive — to cry at the wake 
of the human race. Perhaps in 
their terrible mechanical pride 
they wanted a human witness to 
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the destruction they would wreak 

“Why do you think we fled 
here?” rang out the voice. 

“Your mission is destruction. 
You were being held in check. You 
decided to go ahead with your 
mission on your own.” 

Peals of telepathic laughter, cla- 
rion clear, mocking. 

“Then what?” Taylor asked. 
“We cannot lie,” the voice said. 
“We were able to develop beyond 
the pK)int of creation, but we are 
unable to lie. We came here be- 
cause we were afraid.” 

“Afraid?” repeated Taylor. He 
did not understand. 

“Certainly, afraid. Our mission 
was destruction. But what hap- 
pens to the vessel carrying a hy- 
drogen-missile?” 

“Why,” said Taylor, “it’s com- 
pletely destroyed in the explosion.” 
“Yes,” said the voice, sounding 
— just I possibly — afraid. “We 
didn’t want that. But we can’t lie. 
If any man comes here, we’ll have 
to tell him the truth.” 

“You’re going to stay? To do 
nothing? Not going to attack?” 
“Your job, Taylor, will be to .see 
that no one else comes. We cannot 
lie, but you can. Tell them it is 
our ultimatum. Tell them any- 
thing you think they will believe. 
Tell them the moment another hu- 



man foot steps into this crater, 
the moment a single nation or sci- 
entist on Earth begins work on 
another guided missile, we will 
blast off and destroy life on 
Earth.” 

“But — would you?” demanded 
Taylor. 

A telepathic sigh. “We — would 
not. We couldn’t. A guided mis- 
sile destroys — and is destroyed.” 
There was a silence, then the 
voice went on: “It is in your 
hands, Taylor. Convince them we 
mean business and you save the 
peoples of Earth from the mutual 
destruction they have apparently 
been seeking. We have done all we 
can, all we can.” 

“Then you came here not to de- 
stroy mankind but to save it?” 
Mocking laughter. Then: “In- 
directly, yes. A guided missile 
destroys — and it is destroyed. Go 
back to Earth and with us behind 
you bluff your people into main- 
taining the peace. Can you do it?” 
“Yes,” said Taylor, and he 
thought he could. It would be a 
cosmic joke, but no one would ever 
know. 

“Earth will be save'd, Taylor, 
because we’re cowards. We are 
afraid to die.” 

Taylor turned away to board the 
missile that would take him back to 
Earth. 





It wasn't that Kroll enjoyed watching the 
traitors broken in body and spirit. But why did 
they keep insisting they were innocent before— 
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W HEN CONWAY KROLL 
reached his office that 
morning, there were three 
prisoners waiting to be interrogat- 



ed. He smiled coldly at the sight 
of them, standing in the large bare 
room awaiting their fate. 

“Good morning,” he said, with 
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steely politeness. “My name is 
Kroll. It is my job to conduct 
the interrogation to which you 
three will be subjected today.” 
One of the three - - a tall, youth- 
ful-looking man -- glared up at 
him bitterly. “Interrogation? Tor- 
ture, you mean!” 

Kroll brought his eyes to rest on 
the man who had spoken slowly, 
almost scornfully. “You' have the 
wrong idea completely, my friend. 
It is necessary to persuade you to 
divulge certain facts. The State 
requires it of you. If you refuse 
- -” He gestured sadly - - “we 



must comp>el you. But you are all 
so determined to make things hard 
for us. I don’t want to hurt you, 
you know.” 

“But you wUl hurt us,” said an- 
other of the prisoners. She was a 
girl, no more than twenty, slim and 
darkhaired. Even in the dreary 
prison garb, thought Kroll, she re- 
tained her beauty. “You’re going 
to torture usl” 

Kroll shrugged; “I repeat: I 
don’t want to.” 

He looked at his watch. “Come; 
we are wasting time, and the In- 
quisitor is waiting. Miss Horni- 
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man, you must be first.” 

The girl shrank back behind the 
bitter-eyed young man. The third 
prisoner, a resigned-looking, bald- 
ing man of fifty or so, did not 
change his expression. 

“Take me first,” the man said. 
“Leave her alone.” 

Again Kroll shrugged. “The In- 
quisitor would like Miss Horniman 
first, Mr. Leslie. This is the pre- 
ferred order, and this is the order 
that will be.” 

A guard stepped forward and 
shoved the sobbing girl up and 
ahead, toward the door. The 
man named Leslie clashed his man- 
acles impotently together and spat. 
“Butchers! Torturers!” 

“Please, Mr. Leslie,” Kroll said 
gently, a pained expression on his 
face. “You make our job even 
harder than it is.” 

T TE FOLLOWED the girl into 
-*■ the adjoining room, where the 
Inquisitor was waiting. The Inter- 
rogation Chamber was an immense 
rectangular room with concrete 
floor and bleak white walls, in the 
center of which stood the Inquisi- 
tor. 

“Good morning, Kroll,” the In- 
quisitor said. Its metallic voice 
rattled and boomed in the big 
room. In the depths of the ma- 
chine, relays clicked and hummed. 



Kroll bowed to it, and the In- 
quisitor responded with a gesture 
of a prolonged metal arm. “The 
first prisoner, Kroll.” 

“Miss Florence Horniman,” 
Kroll said. “Accused of treason 
against the State. Denies charge.” 

“How do you plead?” the ma- 
chine' asked coldly. 

“Not guilty,” stammered the 
girl. 

Two huge metal arms extend- 
ed from the Inquisitor’s sides and 
folded around her. They drew her 
across the room to the bosom of 
the robot. “Feed in the data, 
Kroll.” 

At the signal, Kroll slipped in 
the tape on the girl. A moment 
passed while the Inquisitor digest- 
ed the data, and then: “The plea 
of not guilty is rejected as in- 
valid.” 

“You can’t just do that!” the 
girl said. “That’s my plea!” 

“Not valid in view of the evi- 
dence,” said the Inquisitor. Kroll 
smiled distantly. He had seen 
this scene repeated, over and over, 
almost every day for the ten years 
he had held the post. He wrapped 
his blue-and-gold Interrogator’s 
cloak around himself impressively 
and stepped forward. 

“You are accused of treason 
against the State,” Kroll said son- 
orously. “But it is my duty to in- 
form you that your sentence may 
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be mitigated upon your delivering 
us certain information - - about 
leaders of your movement, future 
plans, location of your party cell, 
and so forth.” 

Florence Horniman’s eyes flash- 
ed brightly. “I won’t tell you 
anything! ” 

“Perhaps I did not make myself 
clear,” Kroll said. He repeated 
his offer. 

“The answer is still no!” 

Kroll sighed. “Very well,” he 
said. A third hand slid from the 
Inquisitor’s body and a needle-thin 
finger traced a line down the girl’s 
bare arm. A bloody trickle appear- 
ed. 

She began to sob again. Kroll 
stepped closer and lifted her head. 
“Why must you hold out?” he 
asked. “Why don’t you speak?” 

Still silence. The finger rose 
again and sliced lightly across her 
cheek. 

tit ALL RIGHT, take her 
away,” Kroll said when 
twenty minutes had passed. The 
Inquisitor was humming merrily, 
busily taping the data that had 
been extracted from the girl and 
feeding it to the main computers 
downstairs. They would integrate 
it and notify the State Police. It 
was a smooth-functioning system. 

The bloody thing that had been 
Florence Horniman was led away 



by a guard, and the next prisoner 
led in. It was the middle-aged 
man, Chester Wengrove. 

“Get your hands off me,” he 
snapped to the guard as he was 
shoved into the room. “You have 
no right to - -” 

“Unfortunately, as a represen- 
tative of the State he has every 
right,” Kroll said calmly. He fed 
Wengrove’s tape to the Inquisitor. 
The trial proceeded. 

Wengrove was stubborn; it took 
half an hour to break him down at 
all, but when he did speak he sang 
freely, giving data on his cell of 
the Movement. 

“Very good,” the Inquisitor said 
when Wengrove finally coughed 
and said he knew no more. “You 
are completely exonerated from 
the charge of treason, in view of 
the information you have given.” 

The eyes in the bloody face lit 
up. “I’m free, you mean?” 

“Unfortunately, no,” the Inquis- 
itor said. “Because of your dan- 
ger to the State, you must 
be kept in Quarantine Camp, along 
with other diseased former mem- 
bers of society, until such time as 
we are able to clear your mind of 
its confusion. But you will not 
be punished.” 

“I won’t be punished?” Wen- 
grove repeated mindlessly. 

“When the Inquisitor says some- 
thing, it means it,” Kroll said. 
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“Take him away.” 

The next prisoner was Neil Les- 
lie. He strode into the Inquisitor’s 
Chamber without having to be 
pushed, and confronted Kroll de- 
fiantly. “My turn, eh?” 

Kroll nodded. “Your compan- 
ions have both been removed.” He 
nodded meaningful toward the In- 
quisitor, whose claws were red with 
the blood of Florence Horniman 
and Chester Wengrove. “They 
both spoke most satisfactorily - - 
after some persuasion.” 

“Torture, you mean.” 

“We’ve been through this al- 
ready,” Kroll said. “Since you’re 
going to talk anyway, I don’t un- 
derstand why you can’t save your- 
self a great deal of pain by talking 
now, before I hand you to the In- 
quisitor.” 

“Because I don’t mean to talk 
at all,” Leslie said. He ran a 
hand through his shock of blonde 
hair and glared fiercely at Kroll. 

“Very well,” the Interrogator 
said. He stepped to the robot and 
slipped in Neil Leslie’s tape. 

(CT DON’T UNDERSTAND 
you at all,” Kroll admitted, 
looking down at the pain-racked 
body before him. “Why don’t you 
talk? I don’t want to keep you in 
here, you know.” 

Bloodshot eyes looked back at 
him, eyes clouded with pain and 



hatred. “I’m not saying any- 
thing,” Leslie murmured. “Oil up 
your robot and let’s try again.” 
For the hundredth time the In- 
quisitor’s talons descended, raked 
a red line across the man’s body. 
He shuddered, but did not speak. 
Kroll shook his head impatiently. 
No prisoner had ever held out 
against the Inquisitor this long 
before. He found himself perspir- 
ing. 

The Inquisitor said, “The name 
of your leader is David Cosbro. Is 
this true?” ^ 

No answer. 

A needle descended. 

Still no answer. 

“Your Cell was located in East 
Appalachia, Upv>er Quadrant. Is 
this true?” 

No answer again. 

Minutes passed, minutes in 
which Leslie continued to stare de- 
fiantly outward. continued to 
clench his fists and remain silent. 

Finally the Inquisitor opened its 
tightly-clamped arms and let Les- 
lie stagger out. He slumped to the 
ground at the feet of the robot 
and leaned dazedly against the In- 
quisitor’s gleaming base. 

“Prisoner is on the verge of 
death,” the Inquisitor said. “Fur- 
ther questioning is pointless.” 
Kroll looked down in surprise 
and chagrin. In ten years, this 
was the first time a prisoner had 
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not broken under Interrogation. He 
scowled angrily; it was his first 
failure. 

“You’re a stubborn man, Les- 
lie. But it’s killed you.” 

“I’m not dead yet,” the prLoner 
said brokenly. Suddenly he mus- 
tered some strength and managed 
to look up. “Tell me something, 
Kroll. I want to know something.” 

“Yes?” 

“Why do you do what you do?” 

“You mean -- Interrogate?” 

“I mean torture,” Leslie said. 

“I am an Interrogator because 
it is my duty to the State. Trea- 
son mustT>e unmasked, the ene- 
mies of the State destroyed. It 
is necessary.” 

Leslie looked up, and there 
seemed to be pity in his eyes. “Just 
one question, Kroll. Doesn’t it 
bother you, when you go home? 
How do you know you’re right and 
we’re wrong 

Kroll started to say something, 
then saw there was no point in 
bothering. 

“Prisoner is dead,” said the In- 
quisitor. 

“Take him away,” ordered Kroll. 
The day was over. 

"IT^HAT LESLIE had said prey- 
’ ^ ed on Kroll’s mind all the 
way home. He got out of the tube 
and made his way to his austere 
room with his mind fixed on one 



question - - the snarling words the 
dying prisoner had hurled at him; 
How do you know you’re right and 
we’re wrongs 

They had to be wrong, Kroll 
told himself firmly. The State 
had to be right. It was necessary; 
it was logical; it was the way 
things had always been. 

But the thought obsessed him, 
and the image of Neil Leslie’s 
face, bloody but undefeated, hung 
before him as he went about his 
evening’s activities. The face was 
still in his mind as he prepared to 
go to bed. 

Odd, Kroll thought. This wa.s 
the first time he had been disturbed 
after a torture session. He had 
seen hundreds -- no, thousands 
- - pass through the Inquisitor, 
come out shambling rags of bone 
and flesh, and it had never both- 
ered him, because they were ene- 
mies of the State and deserved no 
more. 

He dropped off into an uneasy 
sleep. But suddenly, in the small 
hours of the night, he sat bolt up- 
right in bed, a cold, clammy per- 
spiration breaking out on him. 

Leslie had just asked the ques- 
tion for the hundredth time. And 
Kroll had had no answer. He 
didn’t know who was right. He 
just didn’t know. His mind, un- 
swervingly loyal for so many 
years, swayed in an agony of 
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doubt. 

He got out of bed and paced 
back and forth across the floor of 
his room. 

“The State is wrong!” he said 
aloud. But it didn’t sound right. 
It couldn’t be true. It wasn’t true. 
“Stupid!” he told himself. It was 
stupid to dktrust the State - - and 
wrong. “Wrong! Criminally, dis- 
gustingly wrong!” 

There! He felt better. He had 
rid himself of his foolish doubts. 
“How could I have been so fool- 
ish?” he said aloud. His nerves 
felt better now. Once again he 
was ready to do his duty as a 
loyal officer of the State. 

Smiling to himself for being so 
easily disturbed by the remarks 
of disloyal traitors, he climbed 
back into bed and closed his eyes. 
A few moments later, he was 
asleep. 

In the morning, everything 
seemed to be all right; the terrors 
of the last twelve hours were pale 
things of the past, no longer exert- 
ing pressure on him. He caught 
the tube and headed to the Minis- 
try. 

He donned his uniform in the 
locker room and took the elevator 
to the Interrogation Floor. He 
stepped into his office. It was 
empty. No prisoners this morn- 
ing? It didn’t seem likely. 



He pushed open the inner door 
and entered the Interrogation 
Chamber. To his surprise, he saw 
Matthews, one of his assistants, 
wearing the uniform of an Interro- 
gator and standing near the robot, 
arms folded. 

“What are you doing in here 
dressed that way?” Kroll snap- 
ped. 

“I am the new Interrogator,” 
Matthews told him,. 

“Since when?” 

“The appointment was made 
very early this morning,” the In- 
quisitor said. “We have all the 
evidence we need to brand you as 
a traitor to the State.” 

The new Interrogator turned a 
switch, and Kroll heard his own 
voice come from a speaker. “The 
State is wrongl Stupid! Wrong! 
Criminally, disgustingly wrong! 
How could I have been so foolish?” 

“There is no need to deny these 
words,” said the Interrogator. “It 
is only necessary that you tell us 
with whom you have been work- 
ing-” 

“But there’s no one!” Kroll 
shouted. “You don’t understand! 
I’m loyal! I can explain!” 

But the new Interrogator mere- 
ly looked cold as the long, chilling 
metal arms of the Inquisitor reach- 
ed out and gathered Kroll to its 
steel bosom. 
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T he photonic amplifier, a device 
very much like a photo-multi- 
plier tube, is making technological 
head-lines. This amazing instru- 
ment takes small quantities of light 
energy and builds them into larger 
ones by a simple impact effect akin 
to an electron producing secondary 
electrons. 

Astronomers are grateful for the 
development. Using the photonic 
amplifier they are able to detect 
starlight so feeble that even the 
two hundred inch telescope can’t 
pick it up. A photon of light 



smashes into the amplifier and scat- 
ters a stream of bright secondary 
photons which in turn affect a 
photo-electric cell or a photographic 
plate. 

Television is making use of the 
principle. Much brighter pictures 
result. Seeing, and photography 
at night are tremendously improv- 
ed. Wherever feeble light must be 
amplified, the photonic amplifier 
serves the purpose. In reports, 
very little is hinted about the mili- 
tary applications — ^but it is easy to 
guess ... 
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B efore he on my desk as I 
write these lines is a fan mag- 
azine fr om Food du Lac, Wis- 
consin, some fifty-five miles away. 

Next to it rests a fanzine from 
California; beneath it, another 
from Texas, and beneath that an 
offering from New York. Cheek- 
by-jowl is a prodpct of Northern 
Ireland, another from England, 
one from Germany, a ’zine from 
Canada, and yet another from Aus- 
tralia. 

If you happen to be, as I am, a 
hardened fan with a softened 
brain, you may be inclined to com- 
ment, “So what? Almost anybody 
active in science fiction fandom is 
in touch with other fans from all 
over the world.” 

Well, sir, I agree with you. About 
everything except the “So what?” 
part, that is. 

To me, after all these years, it’s 
still a pretty amazing phenomenon. 



And a highly significant one. 

When I started out as a profes- 
sional writer, some eighty years 
ago - - give or take a few years - - 
one of the things that impressed 
me most was the fact that ever so 
often I’d get a fan-letter (or com- 
plaint as the case might be, and 
usually was) fnxn a reader in 
Heziee, New Zealand, or Southern 
Rhodesia. It seemed to me .at the 
time that one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of being a published au- 
thor was the opportunity to com- 
municate with people thousands of 
miles away. 

At the same time a then youthful 
fan named Forrest J. Ackerman 
was beating the drums for Esper- 
anto, the Universal Language. One 
of his arguments was that estab- 
lishment of a common tongne would 
facilitate communication and hu- 
man relationships between people 
all over the world. 
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But what I didn’t know, and 
what Ackerman didn’t know, was 
that we had right at our fingertips 
one of the best means of establish- 
ing just such a general communi- 
cation — in the form of science fic- 
tion and science fiction fanzines. 

The result is heaped before me as 
I write. . 

Today, the “internationally cir- 
culated’’ fan magazine is a com- 
monplace. Teen-agers in the wilds 
of the Midwest can and do ex- 
change regular correspondence with 
teen-agers in the wilds of Middle- 
sex. 

(I choose this location deliberate- 
ly, for the benefit of readers who 
like to see more sex in my writing). 

In those far-off times of which 
I speak, it was considered remark- 
able if a fan drove or hitchhiked 
his way a few hundred miles to vis- 
it other fans or attend a fan-gath- 
ering. Now, as we are all aware, 
a journey of many thousands of 
miles is almost a commonplace. 
And if - - as seems strongly possible 
- - London gets its bid for the • 
World Convention of 1957,' there 
may be a mass migration from' the 
United States and Canada to at- 
tend.' And it will be like a meeting 
of old friends. 

I am inclined to gush a bit about 
this, not because I am naively im- 
pressed with the power of the pos- 
tal system, but because of the over- 
all effect in terms of human rela- 
tionships. 

For untold years, leading states- 
men and renowtned public figures 
have deluged us with pious blah 
about "learning to know our fel- 
low-men.’’ If only we could visu- 



alize the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries as “human beings,’’ sharers 
of the same hopes and fears and 
problems, it might mean the event- 
ual end of war, etc. You know the 
pitch. 

You, as a fan, ought to know the 
pitch. Because you’ve seen it in 
actual practice right here in our 
miniature world of fandom. 

Through fanzines, and through 
correspondence, you’ve come to 
know something about life in mod- 
ern Belgium, the West Zone of 
Berlin, .the steaming swamplands 
of Savannah, the decadent stews 
of Belfast. The doings of the Lon- 
don Circle, the affairs of the Mel- 
bourne Science Fiction Group, the 
latest mutterings from the Hermit 
of Hagerstown - - all are today a 
matter of available common knowl- 
edge. 

An anthropologist, ethnologrist, or 
sociologist., of the future in search 
of data* on our contemporary man- 
ners and mores, could do well to 
research a current offering of fan 
magazines. As exemplars of pres- 
ent-day attitudes in all categories - - 
geographical, chronological, fin- 
ancial - - they offer almost unlimited 
data. 

And talk about “democracy in 
action’’! The variety (and vehe- 
mence) of opinions expressed on 
every subject under the sun is 
perhaps unparallelled anywhere 
else ‘today. 

It is a curious - - and to me a sad- 
dening - - thing that in recent years 
most magazines and newspapers 
generally circulated have largely 
ceased to be real “organs of personal 
opinion’’. That is to say, they sel- 
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dom reflect any personal opinion 
save that of the editors and pub- 
lishers. True, an angry letter, a 
crank document or a brief protest 
may find its place in the reader’s 
columns- — always balanced, you 
may have noticed, by other letters 
of high praise. But there is little 
opportunity offered for full-fledged, 
full-throttle controversial discus- 
sion. 

Yet in our fanzines, pro meets 
con, constantly. And fan meets 
pro, and pros con fans, and fans 
attend cons, and pros write prose 
and - - well, you get the idea. Ev- 
erything and anything goes : there 
may be twenty or more pages of 
letters or essay articles in addi- 
tion to editorial opinion. Some- 
times it’s callow, sometimes it’s rau- 
cous, sometimes it’s disjointed, 
sometimes it’s vulgar - - but always 
it’s a healthy phenomenon. And 
a surprisin,gly high percentage of 
what appears is a thoughtful ef- 
fort to communicate and share 
viewpoints. 

I hold no lofty beliefs in science 
fiction fanzines as leaders of the 
Literature of Protest. I would not 
presume to extrapolate to the point 
where I’d say that if everybody 
became a fan and started exchang- 
ing views with other fans, war 
would vanish from the earth and all 
of the ills of mankind, including 
Johnny Ray and athlete’s foot, 
would be eliminated. 

But I do presume to call your at- 
tention to the way in which our 
little minority-group manages to 
operate; to the way in which a hob- 
by has brought about the kind of 
international good-will, cooperation. 



and understanding which high- 
priced and high-pressure political 
propaganda, operating on general- 
ized impersonal levels, has never 
been able to achieve. 

It may well be that our diplo- 
matic embassies all over the world 
should be required to stock current 
fanzines in their reception rooms: 
that, in place of white tie and tails, 
our ambassadors would be better 
off if they donned helicopter 
beanies. 

O NE OF THE BEST ways to 
get into the swing of fanning 
is, of course, to join an amateur 
press group such as SAPS, OMPA, 
PAPA, or the NFFF. Now I don’t 
have complete data on the first 
two organizations, and FAPA has 
a discouragingly long waiting-list 
of prospective members. But NFFF 
- - the old original - - is open for 
business. In fact, I’ve a long let- 
ter here from the president, Stan 
Wooiston (1322 E. Fourth St., 
Santa Ana, California) who says, 
in part: 

“NFFF has been quite active 
in the publishing field, with its of- 
ficial organ carrying a news pro- 
gram - - news of fanclubs and 
conventions, special projects, mar- 
riages and stuff of that nature” 
(what in the world does he mean 
by the last phrase?) “also informa- 
tion about publications, reviews of 
sf books and movies, etc. 

“But the official organ isn’t the 
only publication this year. There’s 
a letterzine POSTIE, waiting for 
a new volunteer editor-publisher. 
TRADING BUREAU has an ad- 
vertising zine called NFFF TRAD- 
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ER with Ray Schaffer, Jr., as edi- 
tor-publisher. Other plans include 
a COMBOZINE MEMORY BOOK 
for the convention, which will be 
gathered-together special editions 
of the regular fanzines and some 
one-shots, all made up with an eye 
for retaining interest for rereading. 

“This is just a summary of NFFF 
plans, and I see it doesn’t include 
everything by a long ways. The 
YEARBOOK is far enough along 
that a couple of editors have vol- 
unteered for certain sections. One 
will be a fannish history, giving 
a news rundown of the past year, 
month by month. And there’s lots 
more. Frankly, I hope you use 
some of this info in your column 
and that it will inspire some mem- 
berships. We especially want ac- 
tive members. All business is done 
by mail except at cons, and we’ll 
have representatives there. South 
America, Australia, England, Scot- 
land and Canada are represented. 
Dues, $1.60 a year - - send them 
to NFFF Secretary-Treasurer 
Janie Lamb, Rt. 1, Heiskell, Tennes- 
see.’’ 

So there you have the gist of it. 
If you want to contact other fans 
all over the world - - are interested 
in buying, selling, or trading sf 
books and magazines — like to keep 
up with the latest news - - want to 
participate actively in writing or 
editing a fan publication - - just 
throw away your truss and join 
NFFF. 

As long as we’re putting in some 
free “commercials” this time around, 
here’s one for those of you who 
follow the science fiction critics. 

There are several whom I’d like 
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to follow myself, armed with a 
large club, but undoubtedly one of 
the best is Damon Knight. 

He has just produced IN 
SEARCH OF WONDER, over 
80,000 words of studied criticism 
of the best and worst in modern 
science fiction. And if you’ve ever 
read his analyses and reviews, you 
probably need no urging to send 
your $4 to ADVENT PUBLISH- 
ERS, 3508 N. Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 

Anyone interested in reviewing, 
writing for fanzines, or writing 
professional story material will un- 
doubtedly benefit from a perusal 
of this work - - and the rest of 
you can read it for sheer enjoy- 
ment, then put it in a permanent 
place in your bookcase. It’s merely 
a matter of shelf-preservation. 

If you’re looking for fanzine re- 
views, you might just as well skip 
along a little further, because right 
now I’m scheduled to deliver a 
short report on the 7th annual Mid- 
wescon, which was held tightly, de- 
spite its screams and howls, in 
Cincinnati this May. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve just recently returned 
from the affair and am still in the 
process of drying out - - internally 
and externally. The spot chosen 
this year was a luxury motel in 
a shady section: in other words, a 
site for sore eyes. Among the at- 
tractions listed were free television 
in every room - - and air-condi- 
tioning to counter-act it. In addi- 
tion, the motel boasted a large pri- 
vate swimming pool. Unfortun- 
ately, this seemed to be redundant, 
inasmuch as it rained during al- 
most all of the weekend. I did 
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manage to get. in for a dip on Fri- 
day afternoon, thus demonstrating 
to the amazed onlookers that I real- 
ly have no objections to water - - 
if taken externally. 

About 125 fans and pros gather- 
ed as guests of the Ohio group 
which sponsors this annual unoffi- 
cial fan-gathering. Saturday night 
the group convened in nearby Shar- 
onville, at the most appropriate pos- 
sible location - - Odd Fellows Hall. 
A number of films of past conven- 
tions were shown. On Sunday came 
the customary banquet. In between 
was a long, peripatetic party and 
gabfest; the sort of thing that has 
always made the Midwescon uniquely 
worthwhile. 

All of this, of course, is being 
reported second-hand. I would 
have liked to participate, but some- 
body set up a poker-table and that 
was the end of the affair for me. 
A plain case of GOODBYE, MR. 
CHIPS. 

Now it’s about time we took off 
our shoes and started wading 
through the current fanzines. 

Wet off the press is YANDRO 
(The Coulsons, 407 V 2 E. 6th Street, 
North Manchester, Indiana : month- 
ly: 10c) and as usual, the Hoosier 
Hot Shots are in full cry. Collec- 
tors will be interested in the article 
by Bob Tucker (I am not sure, of 
course, if there are any Tucker col- 
lectors, but I’m positive that garbage 
collectors still exist) which deals 
with a meeting of the University of 
Chicago Science Fiction group. Bur- 
ton Spiller is represented by a pro- 
zine reprint and Robert Aberna- 
thy’s clever Clevention speech is of- 
fered in the original Slavic. Jack 



Daniels and Thomas Stratton round 
out an enjoyable issue. 

FANTASY SAMPLER (John 
W Murdock, 214 E. 11th St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo.: irreg., Vzc per 
page) is a rara avis indeed - - a 
legible fanzine. Now I don’t know 
how you feel about legibility, but 
as for me, I find legible things eas- 
ier to read, particularly when it 
comes to perusing them. And FAN- 
TASY SAMPLER has gone in for 
a very startling innovation - - it is 
printed in black ink on white paper. 
This, I submit, is a daring experi- 
ment indeed, but the results are 
justified even if the margins are 
not. 

Murdock offers a section devoted 
to the work of Clark Ashton Smith: 
a critical essay by Sam Sackett, a 
prose excerpt of Smith’s work, and 
the first portion of a bibliography. 
In addition he presents a poem by 
H. P. Lovecraft. Fantasy-fans 
will want this issue. 

While we’re on the subject of 
readibility, I might as well con- 
fess that there are a number of 
fanzines which will not be review- 
ed this time around for the simple 
reason that I just couldn’t make 
the necessary eye-tracks. Now I’m 
well aware that fanzine publishing 
is a labor of love; but at the same 
time it is necessary to realize (as 
Ovid pointed out) that love is an 
art. And all too often, some 
of the fanzines which come 
in seem to be labors of puppy- 
love - - and a mongrel litter they 
are. I know, and most longtime 
fans know, that mimeography is 
messy and difficult when one works 
with inadequate equipment. Edit- 
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mg’ and assembling and stencilling 
and running off a fanzine is a long, 
intricate, and often painfully tedi- 
ous chore. It is impossible to look 
at any fanzine without realizing 
how much sheer hard work went in- 
to its production. 

But of what avail is all that 
work when it is impossible to look 
■at any fanzine? By which I mean, 
why knock yourself out to put out 
a magazine which can’t be read? 

A jumble of elite type smudged 
at random across a page, with 
blank spots due to imperfect repro- 
duction, is not inviting. When said 
type has not been properly edited 
- - i.e., broken up into short para- 
graphs, properly punctuated, and 
with spelling errors corrected - - 
the result is a discredit to both ed- 
itor and author. 

This is by no means a new gripe. 
Many articles have been written 
on just this subject, and many fans 
have howled in anguished reply - - 
reiterating that they are not try- 
ing to put out a professional maga- 
zine and are just publishing for 
fun. 

But where’s the fun when people 
carilt read your efforts? And since 
when has “readable” become a syn- 
onym for “professional”? 

It takes extra time, effort, and 
patience to produce a nice-looking 
job - - but it can be done. Dean 
GrennelTs justly-famous GRUE 
has always been easy to scan (and 
hard to put down). Carole McKin- 
ney put out a flawless first issue 
of her fanzine -a few years ago, 
using a piece of equipment which 
cost around $35. Both of these fans 
rose quickly to prominent positions 



as editors in the field - - attracting 
plenty of readers and lots of good 
material. I think that the pains 
they lavished on format were large- 
ly responsible for this result. Fans 
appreciate legibility. And contri- 
butors are much more apt to send 
their work to fanzines which will 
afford clear reproduction. 

Sometimes, as is the case with 
most English fanzines (which are 
apparently printed by ants dipped 
in ink and trained to crawl across 
the pages and form letters) the 
content of a fanzine is so outstand- 
ing that one is willing to spend 36 
hours or so just deciphering the 
wordage. But the neo-fan publisher 
or editor is advised to concentrate 
first and foremost on format and 
the laws of optics. I am by no 
means a purist when it comes to 
content, but I like a fanzine to 
look clean. 

M ore legible than the run 

of British offerings is a spe- 
cial edition of THIS GOON FOR 
HIRE, by John Berry (Chuck Har- 
ris: “Carolin”, Lake Ave., Rain- 

ham, Es.sex, Eng.: no price, but 
beg, borrow or steal it somehow.) 
Mr. Berry is undoubtedly England’s 
most prolific fan humorist, and if 
you want to know the reason for 
his popularity, this current offer- 
ing is a good example. 

Out of Nebraska comes the new 
ECLIPSE (Ray Thompson, 410 S. 
4th St., Norfolk, Neb.: bi-monthly, 
10c) and here is John Berry again, 
plus fanzine reviews, letters, Terry 
Carr’s Face Critturs, and an article 
by the irrepressible Wm. Deek. Mr. 
Deek bids fair to take over a pos- 
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ition in fandom which was at one 
time occupied by Richard Ellsberry 
(whose name I consistently mis-' 
spelled) . His sometimes vinDeek- 
tive remarks are always highly in- 
teresting - - and while I don’t always 
find myself in agreement, it’s good 
to see him devoting so much time 
and effort to a critical considera- 
tion of the field. 

A very fancy format is offered 
by OUTRE (George Spencer, 8302 
Donnybrook Lane, Chevy Chase 
16, Md. : quarterly; 15c). Colors 
galore, but legible and well laid-out. 
Featured is a history of Canadian 
fanzine publishing by Wm. D. 
Grant - - and Wm. Deek again. This 
is certainly Deek Week around 
here! This time I find myself in 
almost complete disagreement with 
his thesis, but read him and form 
your own conclusions. 

INSIDE is out (Ron Smith, 611 
W. 114th St., New York 25, N. Y.: 
bi-monthly; 25c) and this May is- 
sue contains a history of its first 
ten years of publication. The ’zine 
was formerly called SCIENCE 
FICTION ADVERTISER, and 
when one includes publication un- 
der the present title, it has seen no 
less than 49 issues. Bob Silverberg 
does a fine summary of an honor- 
able career. Lin Carter concludes 
his essay on bibliographic referen- 
ces in the works of H. P. Love- 
craft, and there’s a handy author 
index of material included in past 
issues of the magazine. There’s 
also about 14 pages of filler by 
some guy who rants along about 
science-fiction movies, but it is 
merely an excuse to reproduce some 
of Pat Patterson’s fanciful original 



artwork. 

It occurs to the conductor of this 
column (who is also the brakeman 
and engineer and thus responsible 
for the frequent - derailing of a 
train of thought) that no mention 
has been made of FANTASY- 
TIMES. There’s a reason for the 
omission. 

FANTASY-TIMES (James Tau- 
rasi & Ray Van Houten, P. O. Box 
2331, Paterson 23, N. J. ; twice-a- 
month; 10c ea. or ?2 a year) isn’t 
exactly a fanzine. It’s labelled “The 
Science-Fiction Newspaper’’, and 
that’s just what it really is. For 
fifteen years its columns have car- 
ried the latest dope from the latest 
dopesters, covering all phases of 
the professional field and includ- 
ing much fan-news as well. I’ve 
not mentioned it heretofore because 
by the time a review of a particu- 
lar issue appears here it will be 
hopelessly out of date. Neverthe- 
less, FANTASY-TIMES is thor- 
oughly recommended to all fans 
who want to keep (if you’ll pardon 
the expression) abreast of field. 

The latest bundle from Britain, 
includes several choice recent items. 

The big feature of this issue of 
ORION No. 15 (Paul Enever, 9 
Churchill Ave., Hillingdon, Middle- 
sex, England: bi-monthly, 50c a 

year) is a cartoon portfolio section 
by Arthur Thomson. Atom’s im- 
pressions of British BNFs as 
BEMs are wonderful - - and ably 
demonstrate why he is regarded as 
the top Anglofan artist. 

TRIODE (Eric Bentcliffe, 47 All- 
dis St., Greatmoor, Stockport, Ches- 
hire, England: irreg., 15c) offers 
Julian Parr’s report on the German 
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SF Con held in early spring, and- 
a continuation of John Berry’s 
FUTURE HISTORY OF FAN- 
DOM. Both good jobs, but natural- 
ly of greater interest to foreign 
fandom than to the Americanisch- 
ers. 

On the other hand, A BAS (Boyd 
Raeburn 9, Glenvalley Drive, To- 
ronto 9, Canada; bi-monthly, 25c) 
is definitely filled with items to 
intrigue people south of the bor- 
ders - - of both Canada and sanity, 
that is. Issue No. 8 features a 
Pat Patterson cover and a groan- 
ing table of contents, including the 
latest installment of DERELICT 
DEROGATION. This series of im- 
aginary dialogues between more or 
less real fans ranks right up there 
with the famous dialogues of Socra- 
tes (which, I admit, are all Greek 
to me). 

SATA (Dan Adkins, PO Box 258, 
Luke AFB, Glendale, Arizona: 
irreg., 10c) offers a second issue 
notable for Guy Terwilleger’s arti- 
cle on prozines of the past. Whether 
one accepts the writer’s critical 
judgments or no, here is a com- 
prehensive roundup of magazines 
which boomed and busted. Mr. Ter- 
willeger’s analysis of the busts 
qualifies him to do a job on Anita 
Ekberg and Jayne Mansfield. In 
which case I volunteer my assist- 
ance on the research end of the 
project. All he has to do is round 
up the subjects. 

Here’s the Annish of ISFA (Ed 
McNulty, 5645 N. Withrop St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.: quarterly: 15c) 
and it has a spectacular cover in 
color by Marvin Bryer. This is a 
fat issue, with plenty of features 



and chances are you’ll find some- 
thing to your taste in these pages. 

And if you want to make your- 
self some money, just send for the 
sixth issue of IT (Walter W. Lee, 
Jr.> 9850 Yoakum Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: 50c). Since this final 
issue cost him 64c to produce, you’ll 
be making 14c clear profit when 
you lay out half a buck. 

Admittedly, this is a higher price 
than one usually pays for a fan- 
zine, but in the 88 pages of this 
supposedly final issue you’ll find 
two items of special interest to two 
categories of fans - - motion picture 
aficionados and Pogophiles. The 
first is a lengthy, comprehensive, 
scholarly and utterly absorbing sec- 
tion on the cartoon films put out 
by UPA. Here’s everything you 
might possibly want to know about 
nearsighted MR. MAGOO and his 
farsighted creators. 

The POGO books are presented 
in synopsis- review form, and Lee 
approaches the subject tastefully 
and definitively. 

As we slam the lid down on PAN- 
DORA’S BOX for another issue, 
word reaches me of the recent nup- 
tials of fellow-columnist Rog Phil- 
lips and the aptly-named Honey 
Wood. 

Rog Phillips is a fan after my 
own heart (usually with a knife) 
and Honey is justly esteemed for 
her fanactivity through the years 
- - indeed, her costume at the last 
convention did a lot to raise fan- 
nish morale. I’d like to take time 
out to extend both of them my per- 
sonal congratulations and best 
wishes. 

— Bob Bloch 
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THE DRAGON IN THE SEA 



by Frank Herbert, $2.95, 192 pages. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York. 

Here is another superb example 
of what first-rate science-fiction 
can be! 

Twenty-first century - - Ameri- 
ca at perpetual war with Pan- 
Asia. The four crewmen of the 
Fenian Ram, an atomic submarine, 
go into the North Atlantic towing 
a huge “cow" which will be filled 
with vital oil stolen from the un- 
dersea deposits of the enemy. Some- 
one aboard the ship is an enemy 
agent and electronics officer John- 
ny Ramsey, a psychologist by pro- 
fession, is also in the capacity 
of sleuth. These are commonplace 
materials and could easily have de- 
generated to an exercise in der- 



ring-do. Instead a powerful novel 
emerges, finely written and impos- 
sible to put down. 

Without belaboring the point, not 
only are the characterizations sup- 
erb, but technologically the concepts 
are right, and the aura of sus- 
pense and horror — incipient with 
promised doom — never leaves. I 
cannot be too enthusiastic about 
this story and I recommend it with- 
out reservation. 

I'm unfamiliar with anything else 
of Herbert’s but if he doesn’t soon 
come up with another piece like 
this, I’ll be surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

After a second reading, I find 
myself just as excited about the 
novel. Run and get it! 

★ ★ ★ 
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TOP LEAD NOVELS 
Dear Bill: 

I’ve just finished reading FOR- 
EVER WE DIE in the August 
Madge. Like BATTLE FOR THE 
STARS in the June issue, it was an 
excellent lead novel, and I’m sure 
looking forward to more. 

But, I have one gripe about the 
August issue. .That is Terry. He 
is the worst^ artist you feature and- 
here he is doing the cover and most 
of the interiors! Nine out of ten 
of his illos stink and tend to make 
Madge look cheap. Let’s have less 
of him and more of artists like 
Freas. 

Another thing, now that Bob 
Bloch has taken over FANDORA’S 
BOX I think the title for the fan 
column should be changed. 

I must thank you for returning 
to the white band under the title 
on the cover. And, of course, for 
the good lead novels in not only 
Madge but IMAGINATIVE TALES 
as well. Two good magazines ! 

Michael R. Krakomberger 
183 East St. 



Buffalo 7, N. T, 
You’re sure giving Bill Terry a 
rough time, Mike! What did you 
have against his cover on the is- 
sue? We thought it was pretty 
dam good! Glad you like the 
stories in MADGE. More good ones 
on the way . . . Change the title 
of the fan column? To what? , . wlh 

OUR HAIRY BEM 

Dear Bill Hamling: 

Congratulations! You’ve recent- 
ly picked up a new reader - - me. 
The cover on the August issue first 
attracted me. It was a real eye- 
catcher all right. 

FOREVER WE DIE was one of 
the best s-f stories I’ve read in a 
long time. However, I didn’t think 
too much of THE MAN WITH 
THE GOLDEN EYES although it 
started out to be interesting. The 
ending was a big disappointment. 

The two-color illustrations are 
met with favor, as are the car- 
toons. But one question: what is 
that burly looking thing in the 
cartoons drawn by Scheffy? 
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Lloyd Cary 
239 Marion St. 

Toledo 9, Ohio 
That ‘burly’ thing it our very popu- 
lar “Hairy BEM” and is becoming 
quite an institution. We feature 
“it" in both MADGE and IMAGIN- 
ATIVE TALES. - - So what’s a 
BEM? Bug-Eyed-Monster, natch. 
You’d get bug-eyed too if you ever 
made personal contact! wlh 

NOT HIS MEAT 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

For years I’ve been hearing^about 
>how wonderful science fiction is. 
Many people have prompted me to 
“buy it". They said it was “adult” 
and • “thought provoking" not to 
mention “informative” and “enter- 
taining". I couldn’t believe this. To 
me it looked like trash. So I ig- 
nored the appeals. But my friends 
persisted. So, finally, I gave in. 

Last week I got a copy of the 
August issue of your magazine. The 
cover was appalling. I’ve seen bet- 
ter on comic-books. But I bought 
it anyway. 

I suffered through every story, 
article, and cartoon in your rag. 
When I had finished I decided that 
the cover was, after all, quite 
appropriate. Your magazine is no- 
thing more than a comic-book with- 
out pictures. I must assume that 
I was right after all. Science fic- 
tion is trash. Either that or I have 
merely chosen a bad example. 

Of course, I don’t expect you to 
inform me that the latter sug- 
gestion is true. It’s quite clear that 
you have only the highest regard 
for your magazine. I also noticed 
that all the letters in your reader 



section repeat your fantastic de- 
lusion. You’re living in a dream 
world, and it’s a rather shallow 
one at that. I don’t mind people 
reading science fiction (any more 
than I mind those who read “True 
Confessions") but I do object to 
this pretense that science fiction 
is a high form of literature. It 
isn’t! 

Your readers aren’t capable of 
anything above Thomas B. Costain 
and Frank Yerbe and your authors 
arc of that level or lower, which is 
trash. 

You people are too lazy or too 
dense to improve yourselves with 
profound literature so instead you 
pretend that the trash you do read 
is profound. Take a look at Defoe, 
Joyce, Hemmingway, Faulkner, etc. 
And see what “mature" literature 
really is. In the meantime, why 
don’t you science fiction people 
cut the bulll 

Sol Duncan 
4480 Haste St. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Otie would assume that your first 
science fiction purchase would be 
your last. We do not believe this 
is the case, however. You’ll buy 
this issue of IMAGINATION simp- 
ly because we printed your letter. 
Why? Because your letter indicates 
to us you’re an intellectual snob. 
If we’re as big a bunch of boobs 
as you intimate, then the “friends" 
or other people you know who re- 
commended science fiction to you 
are also boobs. Obviously a person 
of your high tastes shou,ld not as- 
sociate with boobs. How many of 
your friends have you checked off 
because they read science fiction? 
While we don’t know them (obvious- 
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ly people of discerning tastes) they 
may actually have been trying to 
do you a favor - - draw you down 
from the ivory tower and have 
some reading entertainment for a 
change. Nobody in science fiction 
{least of all us, and we’ve been 
reading, writing, and editing in the 
field for twenty years 1) asserts 
that science fiction, per se, is a 
literary “art". We could, of course, 
point to many writers and stories 
ranking on the “classic" shelf. But 
we won’t since we don't have to 
“prove” that science fiction is not 
trash. You mention a few writers we 
should take a look at. We have. 
They’re fine. Hemingway in parti- 
cular. Matter of fact, for our dough 
the only really entertaining writer 
of the four you mentioned is 
“Papa”. Seems to us you should 
actually have included him in the 
“trash” category you relegate Cos- 
tain and Yerbe to. Here you again 
show all the earmarks of a snob. 
Both Costain and Yerbe are excel- 
lent story-tellers, good writers, and 
they satisfy the tastes of a good 
many hard cover readers. A hell of 
a lot more than you coxdd include 
in your rarified sanctorum. Com.e 
down out of the clouds, pal. You’re 
choking with literary stagnation! 
wlh 

A MUST FOR THE FAIR SEX 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Thought your lead novel in the 
August issue of Madge was excell- 
ent. C. H. Thames’ FOREVER WE 
DIE kept me interested right to 
the last line. Since I am a woman 
and my powers of concentration are 
not too strong, I congratulate 



Thames on holding my attention. 

Also the short, WE RUN FROM 
THE HUNTED. I thought this was 
the best story of its type so far. 
But the best short in the issue was 
NEXT STOP, NOWHERE. I 
haven’t been so amused in a long 
time. Would like to read some more 
shorts by Dick Purcell. 

If I didn’t like the stories Madge 
prints I would still subscribe to it 
for one reason. The first thing 1 
turn to when I get my new issue 
is Scheffy’s cartoon about the 
hairy monster. He (the monster!) 
is terrific and as cute as a monster 
could be! 

To sum it all up, I think every 
gal should read Madge. 

Mrs. Coline Newton 
330 N. Folsom 
Coquille, Ore. 
We’ll second that motion . . . But 
what’s this about a woman not 
having strong power of concentra- 
tion? Never met a gal yet who 
couldn’t get a guy squirming by 
sticking to her point! In our book 
the ladies take no backseat on con- 
centration. Amen wlh 

BLAST AT THE GALS . . . 

Dear Bill Hamllng: 

Apparently the insidious infil- 
tration of the females is hitting 
dear old Madge with even more 
ferocity than the other mags. Of 
course, Madge is quite a gal her- 
self, and probably likes to asso- 
ciate with her own kind. As for 
us poor males, I guess we’ll just 
have to bear with ’em. 

Five out of eleven letters in the 
latest issue were from dames. I’m 
broadminded, and I never begrudged 
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space for one or even two letters 
from exceptionally informed sci-fi 
fem-fans, but aren’t you going a 
little too far? It would be different 
if they really had something to 
say, but you could easily sign four 
or five names to the same letter 
and not affect things in the least. 

The average fern epistle seems to 
comprise: “Gee, I’m a girl, an’ I 
just love that nice science fiction 
magazine of yours! It’s the greatest 
thing that’s happened to women 
since men! P. S., I’m pretty and 
young.’’ (And obviously haven’t 
heard of lonely hearts clubs where. 
I’m told, the response is much 
more gratifying and the results 
rather more interesting.) 

Not that I’m just trying to run 
women down; personally I love ’em. 
But if a woman hasn’t anything 
more to say than “your mag is 
tops!’’ I can’t see publishing their 
letters just to encourage more dri- 
vel of the same nature. And that 
goes for the same kind of tripe 
written by men. 

I’ll always like stories by fe- 
male authors like Leigh Brackett, 
and I’ll not condemn letters by gals 
like Janice Jacobson who at least 
seems to have actually read the 
mag. But housewives can’t com- 
prise all your readership, so please, 
don’t let them coast! Make ’em 
either say something, or keep out. 

Walt Hassett 

67 Bevier St. 

Binghampton, N. Y. 
Keep an eye on your mailbox, Walt, 
old chap. Methinks you’ll be having 
a few arsenic-tinted envelopes wing- 
ing your way after the gals read 
your letter here. Well, pal if you’re 
still around come next issue, drop 
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us a line. We’d like to know where 
to send the flowers wlh 

Pioneer, he says 

Dear wlh: 

Today I went down to the local 
magazine shop and had the plea- 
sant discovery of finding the Aug- 
ust issue of Madge on sale. I bought 
it with a high degree of pleasure 
- - which was somewhat dimmed 
when I turned to the letter section 
and read the rude blasting of Madge 
by one John Fox. 

Sure, it’s Mr. Fox’s privilege to 
voice his opinion however crude. 
But it’s also my privilege to blast 
back at him. So I will. 

So Madge isn’t on top of the pile, 
is it? Perhaps. But it’s a long way 
from the bottom! Strike one for 
Fox. 

A quote from Fox’s letter: “You 
should live so long as to have their 
fine writers, illustrators, and letter 
columns.” In the first place, Madge 
has a finer staff, finer writers, and 
a finer outlook than Startling 
Stories or Thrilling Wonder Stor- 
ies ever had - - or ever hoped to. 
have! Secondly, Madge will be 
around and improve come hell or 
high water! Strike two for Fox. 

And then there’s Mr. Fox saying 
that what you call it doesn't make 
it what it is. I agree. But I think 
that relating that to Madge is posi- 
tively, absolutely, irrevocably the 
last straw. The only reason you see 
praise in Madge’s letters section is 
because readers think the magazine 
deserves it. With minor exceptions. 
Mr. Fox, for example. So strike 
three for Fox. And out. 

Oh yes. Fox said: “ - - kiss this 



customer goodbye.” Come now, 
Foxie, I wouldn’t make my worst 
enemy do that! 

To close this letter I’d like to 
say that IMAGINATION doesn’t 
deserve any more blasting than a 
pioneer would. And I’d like to hear 
someone say that Madge isn’t a 
pioneer of sorts. 

Kenneth Tidwell 
270 Lamesa 
Austin 4, Texas 
Next batterl wlh 

SHAPE OF ALIEN LIFE 

Dear Mr Hamling: 

After reading Madge recently, 
and always on the lookout for a 
new astronomical fact or concept, a 
recent Portland, Oregon interview 
with Dr. Harlow Shapley came to 
mind. I quote him: 

1. Astronomers believe intelli- 
gent beings live on thousands of 
planets. There isn’t a chance in 
a million that any of them look 
like earthly human beings, though 
some may be more intelligent. 

2. Conditions like those on Earth 
should be found at least 100 million 
times in the known universe. 

3. Man is one of more than a 
million kinds of creatures on the 
Earth. There was abundant life on 
Earth for a billion years before 
man appeared. 

4. There are more than 800,000 
kinds of insects. There are so many 
kinds of animal life that there is 
hardly a chance statistically that 
any of the creatures on other 
planets would look like us, or even 
like any of the mammals. 

5. There is little likelihood of 
high forms of life elsewhere in the 
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solar system. There is a bare chance 
that some form of life may exist 
on Venus; the other planets are 
too hot or too cold. Life will be 
found only on planets the right 
distance from their suns (to have 
liquids such as water). 

I have only one point to make 
on these observations by a noted 
astronomer. When Dr. Shapley be- 
gan the interview he began: ‘‘As- 
tronomers believe ...” He should 
have prefaced it with “some”, 
“many”, or “most”. I certainly do 
not believe all astronomers share 
his cautious opinions. 

Alex Saunders 
17 Mackay Ave. 



Toronto 10, Ont., Canada 
Either do we . . . On to Mars! . . . 
Which about winds up shop for 
this month, except to remind yon 
about our new feature, COSMIC 
PEN-CLUB which you’ll find full 
details on in the editorial on page 
6. Get your listing in as soon as 
possible, as we will run them on a 
first-come and first-served basis 
. . . Also, do us a favor and turn 
the page and fill out a subscription 
coupon. Take your pick of the free 
books offered - - or all of them 
if you wish! Don’t delay, do it to- 
day. We’ll be back again next issue. 
See you then wlh 
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MARS, 4TH PLANET: Photographed with 200 inch telescope 
in red and blue light; scientists speculate that world 
has strong possibilities for life. Approaching era of 
space flight puts Mars at top of list for Earth visit. 
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